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(OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF “MINES, AND 


F SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Director. 
a ceglee MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S.,&e. 


1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd 
et towing COURSES OF LECTURES AND PRACTI- 
isa AMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


]. Curmistry.—By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 

2, Meratturcy.—By Joun Percy, M. D., F. RS. 

$, Narorat History.—By T. H. He XLEY, F.R.S 

‘ — \ By Warincron W. SuyTH, MA F.RS. 
6. Grorocx.—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 

7. APPLIED Mardawice. —By Rovert Wis, M.A., F.R.S. 
& Puysics.—By G. G. Sroxes, M.A., F.R.S 

Instruction IN MECHANICAL Drawing , by Mr. Binns. 


Thefee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Papuesecriee) 
js. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20 
Pupils are received in the Royal College of coienry (the 
ria School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a 
term of three months. The same fee is charged 
gical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
to courses of lectures are issued at 1/., 12. 10s.,and 2. 
in the Queen’s service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, ae ting 
agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced charges. 
schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others engaged i in 
eo also admitted to the lectures at reduced fees 
Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 
is others have also been established. 
For a prospectus and pane ssc, apply atthe Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London Trenuam Resks, Registrar. 
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WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


(in connection with the University of London). 
SESSION 1859—60. 


The COLLEGE will OPEN for the Session on MON pay, the 3rd 
OCTOBER, 1859. The Session will terminate in JULY, 1860 


Principar—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


eens OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the following 
departments, viz.: Languages and Literature of Greece and eres 

wha lpreamnar. English Language and Literature, Logic 2 
and Moral Philosophy, Mathematics and Nat ural Philo- 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Chemistry (Ele- 
ag tt and Practical), Natural History (for this 
session, Geo! logy and the A ad Kingdom), and French and 

Pris Lite 
SES for Persons not attending the Day Classes. 
Retreniag Canes have been extended, so as to include the fol- 
ibjects of Instruction, viz. :—English Language, logic, 
ae wtonagy Jurisprudence, Political Economy, 
rench, and German. 

ALLECTORES. on which the attendance is optional, 
fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New Testament ; on 
a sie a old Testament ; on the Relations of Religion to 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
following Scholarships and Prizes hay a ‘Ses founded for com- 
rin Te of the Owen’s College, v 
og ARSHIP, for competition in classical 
£20, tenable for two years. 
an ona SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in the 
of the Greek text of the New Testament, annual 


a for one year. 
DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., two scholarships in 
, annual value, 507. each, tenable for two years; two 
in mathematics, annual value, 25/. each, tenable for not 
more than two rere 
Gitex PRIZES IN CHEMISTRY are also intended to be 


put DALTON PRIZE IN NATURAL HISTORY, value 15!., 





Sm provided within the college walls for such as may 
pirtcuia will be found in a prospectus, which may be 
had from rt. Nicholson, at the College, Gaay Btreet, Manchester. 
J. G. Green woop, B.A., Principal. 
Joun P. Aston, 





Now ready, in handsome royal 8vo. with Map by Arrow- 
smith, and Stereoscopic Frontispiece, price 12s. 


NARRATIVE 


OF 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. 


By J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
Accompanied by Notes of a Photographic Expedition, 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 


B.A., F.S.A. 


Saturpay Review. 


** Here we have a real, fresh, manly book. Mr. Jephson 
has produced a very spirited and instructive narrative; 
and the ninety stereographs that accompany it in a box 
form a novel application of this beautiful art, which is 
very likely to S extensively imitated. To those who 
seek an untrodden field for their autumn excursion, we 
strongly recommend Brittany, with Mr. Jephson as a 
guide. We repeat, that we have seldom met a more 
cheerful or more scholarly book of travel.”’ 


Home News. 


“One of the pleasantest, and at the same time one of 
the most instructive, books of travel published of late, is 
the ‘ Narrative of a Walking Tour in Brittany,’ performed 
in the autumn of last year , 4 the Rev. J. M. Jephson, 
already known to scholars by his valuable contributions 
to the annotated edition of Chaucer’s works and other 
publications. The route lay from St. Malo fairly round 
the province, taking in all the most interesting spots 
inland and on the coast, amongst which we find descrip- 
tions, more or less elaborate, of Dinan, Quimper, Carnac, 
Morlaix, Rennes, and twenty other places whose names 
are mixed up in a world of old ballads, chants, and 
romances. Here, in ancient Brittany, we have the most 
marvellous collection of Druidical monuments extant, and 
some of the best-preserved remains of the Roman con- 
querors; here also are innumerable memorials of the 
chivalry and poetry of the middle ages; here are the 
quaintest streets, the most picturesque ruins, the strangest 
hovels, the oddest houses, and some of the most exquisite 
specimens of church architecture in Europe.” 


Press, 


** Accurate and intelligent descriptions of Gothic cathe- 
drals, interesting historic details, popular songs, customs, 
and superstitions, agreeably painted cottage ‘ interiors,’ 
and careful pictures of national costume, enlivened by 
occasional enthusiastic allusions to the pretty ankles 
visible below, will be found in profusion, all evidently 
coming from the hand of a gentleman of refined taste and 
of superior education. . . . Of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s 
stereoscopic contributions to the book we can truly say 
that we have never seen anything which in the union of 
delicacy and clearness surpasses them; and we sincerely 
trust that the plan of illustration here adopted may find 
many imitators.”’ 


Literary GAzetTe. 





Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James’s 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 








Lax GU AGES.—Frene ‘h, German, Italian, 


» Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

— Sarna da oo of English Mg each, 

y conversation yentlemen prepared for the 

, Nery, and Civil Services. In ‘the above Wiaeanaes and 

German ty kind of translations. Families and Schools attended. 
» French, and Italian classes. Terms moderate. 


W. Lirrav vR, 10, John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 








REV. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., at 
yt and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
eg for ennsimes © esas into his house a few PUPILS 
either ie Universities, sul for any the publi 
Terms, 200 guineas per ann c obiai 


Le 
Extovrors, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS | 


OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to ass, or Valua- 
Souls oie Duty made, may save much time and ex - 
a: . BRADBERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 

-+3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 


T° BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Second-hand 
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ee —LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


and 8&8 Cuts, f , 
Wau: Etorp, Portlend nea we Stamps. Apply 











in capital condition, and marked at very moderate | 
tes A required for postage. Wiit1am Heatu, 497, 
Street, London, ed 


| ‘Of some of the Breton songs, Mr. Jephson gives 
| spirited metrical translations in the course of his narra- 
tive, and he devotes an entire chapter at the end to the 

etry and national music of Brittany, giving copious 
examples of both, the songs being ac companied with their 
| several melodies. . . The book is a frank, cheerful, 
' graphic, and scholarly work.”’ 


ATHENEUM. 
‘An English parson from a respectable fen country, 
| tramping for health in a region of hills, picturesque 
peasants, Druidical stones, and Pagan superstitions, 
carrying with him an eye for colour and detail, a memory 
alive with recollections of Chaucer, Rabelais, and Mon- 


taigne, and a hearty sympathy w ith all the realities of 


contemporary life, is a figure to which the imagination 
takes kindly. Mr. Jephson has made a new sentimental 
journey.” 





*,* Issued separately are Ninety Stereoscopic Pictures, 
mounted on Cards for use in the ordinary Stereoscope, in 
Box with Lock and Key, price 51. £ 


LovELL Retve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 

| tions.—201, Regent Street. 

| PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEAL E, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 

| Every variety, New and Second- hand, Wi arranted. —201, Regent Street. 
HARMONIU wer ets BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 

tior 1. CRAMER, ,& CO. “are also Chi ief Agents for Alexandre’s 








\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters and persons of rons intentions. Animmediate an- 
swer Ue a inquiry may be obtained on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK L. ANE LONDON. R.B.is enabled to exe- 
cute poet dese ription of PRIN'TING on very advantageous terms, 
his office ‘being furnished with a a large and choice assortment t of 
TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other PRE: SSES, and every modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. A SPECIMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors 
sent, on application, by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die 
price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. , 











ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests pa be sche rings, 5s. ; 
initials, ls. per levter; postage, 6d. ex § ngraver and die 
sinker to Her Majesty and the Board of tr: ade. —Obseive, 25, Cran 

bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 








(ARDS. —Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 
engraved in any style, an 50 superfine € Cards printed for 28, 
Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free.—T. CuLLE- 
Ton, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, Ww.c. 





TY an 
ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
prevents the ink mE and never washes out. Any person can 
use them. Initial plate, 1s.; name late, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi 
grees, and ae og of nearly every family in the U rnited Kingdom, 
America, &c. No fee for search of arms; 3 plain sketch, 2s. 6d. ; 
heraldic colours, ie Tracing pedigree with original grant of Arms, ion 
—T. CuLtrron, ‘Dencalogiet, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The studio and library open daily. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL, 
a R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate ‘Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
es tures, and can offer specimens of 


stright, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. Kennett, W. Etty, Muller, | Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
E.W.Cooke, | Fripp, Mogford, | J. Syer, 
W. Collins, Wem unt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen., Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, H {emsley > O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, W. Oliver Whymper, 
Duftield, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, | Wainewright, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hayes, T. 8. Robins, E.W aes 
Danby, A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, & 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, ee Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within 





NEAV GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, illustrated with 100 Engravings, crown 8vo. pp. 128, 
extra Cloth, richly gilt back, sides, and edges, price 4s. 
HE BOY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK : an entirely 
original ay cay tion of Tales, Essays, and Narratives of Adven- 
tures. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall, William Howitt, Augustus Mayhew, 


Thomas Miller, ok. Augustus Sala, William Brough, and 
Sutherland Edwards, 


London: Hovtston & Wrient, 65, Paternoster Row. 





THE SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERY. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. with facsimile, cloth, 3s. 
TNHE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS, or, 
the MS. Notes of the Perkins folic shown to be of *yecent 
origin ; w ith, an Appendix on the authorship of the Ireland For 
zeries. By C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY, Esq., LL.D. 
London: J. Russert Suir, 36, Soho Square. 





Just published, price 5s. 


rP\HE CITY OF THE DEAD ; and other Poems. 
By JOHN COLLETT. 


‘ This is the most promising volume of short poems that we have 
seen for some time. Many of them manifest the true poetic insight ; 
the language is always musical, and shows considerable power of 
com, psition.’’—Standard. 

yhen a Bre poet first km - before the public eye the early, 
altho my Ay moe rfect, fruits of his genius, a refreshing » 
pathy is felt in the minds of those whose poetical experience ena les 
them truly to appreciate his work. The unpretending volume before 
us exhibits evidences of true poetic genius and feeling, which will 
doubtless, like good wine, be matured by age and experience.” — 
righton Examiner. 

“* The City of the Dead’ So n.contemapetion of the remains of old 
Egypt. It is short, but the su’ ~ ges is well and pic turesquely treated. 
It possesses much artistic merit. The lines on ‘ Sunrise from the top 
of Snowdon’ have much life and vigour. ‘ A Summer’s Evening in 
Italy’ is a skilful iece of poetic picture inting. ‘ ioe Condemned 
Cell’ is written with muc! force '—Brighton Gazett 





New Patent.— 201, K — mt street 


R. Hanowicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


__New Szrtrs, 
{ No. 63. Surmusae 10, 1369, 








VALUABLE PRESENT. 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Epitep sy Dr. WILLIAM SMITH 


The Dictionary of Greck and Roman Geography completes 
the Series of Classical Dictionaries, and forms, with the Dic- 
tionaries of Antiquities and Biography and Mythology, a 
complete Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquity, in Six 
Volumes, medium 8vo., illustrated by 1598 Engrarings on 
Wood, and 4 Maps, price 111. 17s. 6d. cloth lettered, Also 
kept handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 
in Gold on the backs and sides. 


*“* The following are the prices of the separate 
DICTIONARIES : 


1, DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Rdition, revised 
and enlarged. Illustrated by 500 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. 22, 2s. cloth lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf with appropriate Ornaments 
in Gold on the backs aud sides, 


2. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Illustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. 
54, 15s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Also handsomelg bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 

in Gold on the backs aud sides. 


3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 4 Maps 
and 634 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 4/. cloth 
lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 

in Gold on the backs and sides. 


*.* The Articles in the three Dictionaries “have been 
contributed by the following Writers : 

ALEXANDER ALLEN, Pu. D. 

Cuar.es THOMAS ARNOL p, M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby School. 

Est Bops, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

ERGUSON Bow EN, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, 






Bianpis, Professor in a University of Bonn. 
cnt Bunaury, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 








Cambridge 
Grorce Boru ER, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Avpany James Curistiz, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel Colle, 
Artuur Huon Cioven, M. date races of Oriel College, 
Georce Epwarp Lyncu Cor , M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge ; Head Master of Marlborough College, 

Samvet Davinson, LL.D. 

Wii Fisnpurn Donk, M.A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxford. 

Witt1aM Bopuam Donne 


Tuomas Dyer. 
y A Sony Master of the Charterhouse. 
+» F. 
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Wiritam ALEXANDE 11LL, M.D., Trinity College, Oxford. 

RNON GRENFELL, M.A., sone of the Masters in Rugby School. 

M MAXWELL Gt NN, one of the Masters in the High Se hool, 

dinburgh. 

J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Col 

Wituiam Lane, Pu_D. of the Universit B 

Epwarp Bou CHER James, M.A.,Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s Colle ze, 
Oxfor 

BENJAMIN Jow ett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greck in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Cuarvtes Rann Kennepy, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 

Tuomas Hewrrr Key, M.A., Head Master of University College 
School. 

Rozsert Gorpon Latuam, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Henry Georoe Lippe.t, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 

Gronce Lona, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

Joun Moret Mackenzie, M.A. 

Joun SmitnH Mansrie.p, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge 

CHARLES Peter Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

Josern CaLtRow MEANS. 

Henry Hart Mivtman, Dean of St. Paul’s 






ftc Institution, Liverpool. 





AvGuUSTUS DE Monoan, Professor of Mathematics in University | 


College, London. 

WitiiuaM Prater, LL.D. 

Constantine Estiin Pricnarp, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. 

Wriu1aM Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. 

A. Ric, Jun., B.A. 

JOHN Rowson, B.A., London. 

LEONHARD Scumitz, Px. D., LLD., Rector of the High School of | 
Edinburgh. 

Cuartes Roacn Suirn, F.S.A. 

Purr Samira, B.A., Head a of Mill Hill School. 

Wittram Suitn, LL.D. . Editor.) 

Arruur P. Stantey, PAs  Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Oxford. 

Avotrs Srann, Professor in the Gymnasium of Oldenburg. 

ye Uruicus, Professor in the University of Bonn. 
. 8. W. Vaux, M.A. 

} o.8. Watrorp, 7 of Wadham College, ue, 

Rosert Wurston, M.A , Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Georce W111 : D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

R.N. Wornvm, retaty of the National Gallery. 

James Yates, M. x FA 














London : WAuton & MABeErty, Ivy Lane, 
and Jonn Murray. 


SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


oJ OURNAL, Vou. XX., 


STATISTICS :—METEOROLOGY ; 
AVERAGE OF WHEAT. 

IMBER. BY THOMAS 
SOR OF CHEMISTRY 


REPORT ON THE PRESERVATION ( 


f ANS OF APPLYING MANURE TO THE 
LAND IN A LIQUID STATE. 
AND AGRICULTRAL 
ISLES, IN THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


' THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 





ALDERNEY, AND SARK. 

BEET-ROOT DISTILLERY. BY F. R. DE LA TREHONNAIS. 
ENT 

ANALYSIS OF DISEASED TURNIPS. 


2 CULTIVATION OF THE LUPINE AS 


A MANGOLD WURTZEL, KEPT 


ON THE CHANGES WHICH LIQUID MANURE UNDERGOES 
IN CONTACT WITH DIFFERENT SOILS OF KNOWN 





ON THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON CULTIVATION, 





fF THE APPLICATION OF STEAM POWER TO 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE LAND. 


REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS WITH DIFFERENT MANURES 





Joun Mvrray, 50, Albemarle Street, London. 





TEMBER, price 28. 6d., contains— 


2 NEWMAN’S BRITISH EMPIRE IN 





4. A GREAT MISTAKE. . 
. SECRET LITERATURE OF RUSSIA. 
6. CIVILISED AMERICA. 


: W.H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Demy 8yo. pp. 60, sewed, One Shilling. 


: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





PEARSON ON THE CREED. 





JOHN PE ARSON, D. D. c j 
lated with 1 the be: est copies, by Mr. Tasch Nu HOLS, Editor of 


: WILLIAM - EGG, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 








BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 








Di 
The Veliowplush Ls moir 





Novels by E mine nit Hand 





A Legend of the Rhine— 





= ss JERROLD. 


ae softhe English .. 





it Brown, pg 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


AC Ginnie y Carol i in Prose 
r at the Holly Tree Inn; 











3rapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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WORKS BY DR. LARDNER 


——>—_ 
12 Single Vols. 183. ; or 6 Double Ones, 1/, 1), 
Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, 


ConTENTS: 

The Planets: Are they In- | Microscopic Drawing 2 and 

habited Worlds ? | Engraving. 2 
Weather Prognostics. | The Locomotiy e. 
Popular Fallacies in Phy- | The Thermometer, 

sical Science. New Planets. 
Latitudes and Longitudes. | Leverrier and Adams's 
Lunar Influences. | Planet. is 
Meteoric Stones and Shoot- | Magnitude and Minnteness, 

ing Stars. ; Common Things: The Alma. 
Railway Accidents. nac. 
Light. | Optical Images. 
Common Things: Air. | Howtoobservethe Heavens, 


Locomotion in the United; Common Things: The 
States. | Looking-Glass. és 

Cometary Influences. | The Stellar Universe, 

Common Things: Water. The Tides. 

The Potter’s Art. Common Things: Man, 

Common Things: Fire. Stellar Universe (concluded), 

Locomotion and Transport : | Magnifying Gla 
their Influence and Pro- | Instinct and Inte! 












” 
gress. Solar Microscope. : 

The Moon. Camera Obscura. 

Common Things: The Earth. | Camera Lucida. 

Electric Telegraph. Magic Lantern. 

Terrestrial Heat. | Microscope and White Ants, 

The Sun. Surface of the Earth. 

Earthquakesand Volcanoes. Science and Poetry, 

The Barometer. | The Bee. 

The Safety Lamp. Steam Navigation. 





Whitworth’s Microscopic | Electro-Motive Power. 






Apparatus. | Thunder, L and 
Steam. Aurora Bo 
Steam-Engine. Printing Press. 

The Eye. Crust of the Earth. 
The Atmosphere. Stereoscope. 
Time. Comets. 

Pumps. Pre-Adamite Earth. 
Spectacles. Eclipses. 
Kaleidoscope. Sound. 

Clocks and Watches. General Index. 


“ Tur Museum or Science anv Arr is the most valuable contriba- 
tion that has ever been made to the scientitic instruction of ev 
class of society.” —Sir David Brewster, in the North British Re riew. 


Lardner’s Hand-book of Natural Philo- 
SOPHY. 1334Iustrations. Four Volumes, 20s. cloth. 


Sold separately as under— 
MECHANICS, with 357 Illustrations... 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, / 


One Vol., 5. 





HEAT, 292 Illustrations....................... One Vol., 5s. 
OPTICS, with 290 Illustrations ............... One Vol., 5s 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND 

ACOUSTICS, 395 Ilustrations _............ One Vol., 5s, 


Lardner’s Hand-book of Astronomy. I 


Two Volumes, each 5s. With 37 Plates, and upwards 
of 200 Tlustrations on Wood. 


Natural Philosophy for Schools. By Dr. 
LARDNER. 328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in 
private schools. It is intended to convey in clea micise terms 
general notions of all the principal divisior 
illustrated largely by diagrams. These di 
and arrangement of ‘apparatus and the me 
most important experiments. Dr. Lardner’s powers of 
are extraordinary, and qualify him in an eminent degree f 
in this form.—British Quarterly Review. 


Animal Physics; or, the Body and its 
FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By 
Dr. LARDNER. One Volume, small Svo. wit 
upwards of 500 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

“We can strongly recommend this volume. perfect in accuracy on 
arrangement, as affording an excellent, yet strictly populi ar iew “ 
Animal Phys a subject which, we doubt not, must now becoa’ 
a part of ge neral education. It is profusely illustra ated wit a 
executed woodcuts; and, from its completeness throughout + 
expect to see it adopted as a text-book in all schools of pre linia 
instruction for those who are to be educated for any oft he learn 
professions.” —Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Scrence. 


Animal Physiology for Schools. By Dr. 


LARDNER. (Chiefly taken from the “An imal 
Physics.”’) 190 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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REVIEWS. 
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A Treatise on Vital Causes. By James | 


Newton Heale, M.D., &c. (Churchill.) 
Qxz of the most striking features of the 
wore recent progress of modern philosophy 
is unquestionably the tendency to extend to 


the examination of those phenomena which | 


are generally designated by the collective 
term Life, the same methods of inquiry by 
which the nature and functions of inorganic 
bodies have of late years been so successfully 
investigated. ‘This tendency is the natural 


and legitimate consequence of the advance of | 


sientific knowledge in these and similar 


points. The researches of the chemist have | 


gone far towards breaking down the barrier 
hich was formerly believed to exist between 
organic and inorganic bodies, by showing 
that the ultimate elements of which the 
former are composed are identical with some 
{those which are met with in the inorganic 
kingdom, and that the processes by which 
bodies of either class are built up and 
sustained are at least closely analogous to 
ene another. Hence, it was not unnaturally 
concluded, that the methods of investigation 
which had been applied successfully to the 
one class of processes would prove equally 
applicable to the other also. Nevertheless, 
simple and rational as this conclusion un- 
doubtedly is, its practical adoption has been 
encountered with a very considerable and 
persistent opposition. The idea of a funda- 
mental and essential difference between what 
is commonly called living and dead matter 
is too deeply and universally rooted in the 
general mind to be lightly abandoned; and 
it has even been argued that the laws by 
Which organic bodies are governed are 
necessarily beyond our powers of investiga- 
tion, and the attempt to inquire into them 
has been stigmatised, if not as impious, at 
least as presumptuous and unwarrantable. 
It is a consciousness of the strength and 
uuversality of this prejudice which has 
induced Mr. Heale to append to the volume 
before us a rather elaborate apology for, or 
defence of, his conduct in entering upon the 
speculations of which it treats. We are 
miclined to regret that he should have 

it any apology at all either necessary 
expedient; and we distinctly decline to 
recognise any such necessity in the case of 
the examination of his book, on which we 
Row propose briefly to enter. 

: Heale begins by observing that, in 
‘very sort of mechanical contrivance con- 
‘isting of a number of dissimilar parts, each 
{which conduces in its own special way to 

conjomt action of the whole, there are 
three distinct sets of events, the considera- 
tion of each and all of which is essential to 
* complete examination of the nature and 
fanctions ofthe machine. There are, firstly, 
the action of each separate part; 
*eondly, the proportion in which each part 
‘ontributes to the fulfilment of the design of 
the whole ; and thirdly, the aggregate per- 
in ceand attributes of the machine itself. 
. we investigation of the animal body, which 


's indisputably a mechanical contrivance, 
‘up of dissimilar parts, each of which 

> pec toeyag its share to the general action of 
| Whole, attention has hitherto been al- 
Most exclusively directed to the first of 
points alone; a circumstance which 
fally accounts for the general want of suc- 


cess with which inquiries on this subject 
have till now been attended. He then pro- 
ceeds to draw a close and ingenious parallel 
between a steam-engine and the human body, 
which not only serves to justify his foregoing 
| remarks, but also affords an opportunity for 
giving an exact definition of the signification 
which he attaches to the word Life. In the 
examination of any machine which is con- 
structed to perform special work, there are 
two points to which the attention must be 
directed: the outward form and substance of 
| the machine, and the series of operations by 
| which it performs the work for which it is 
| designed. It is the presence of this latter 
point which constitutes all the difference be- 
tween a statue and an automaton. ‘There 
are three coincidences implied in these opera- 
| tions: first, an exciting agent; secondly, an 
operating cause; thirdly, the active effects. 
These effects are, according to Mr. Heale, 
the efforts of the machine to return to the 
state of rest which is natural to it; they are 
in fact a contest between two forces, and he 
proposes, in default of any generic term for 
their designation, to express them by the 
word oscillation. Similarly, in the animal 
body, the outward form and substance, which 
Mr. Heale calls the entity, are quite distinct 
from the operations by which it fulfils the 
purpose for which it is designed. This entity 
does not imply identity of materials, since 
these are continually changing in every 
living body; but simply identity of form, ar- 
rangement, and composition. The series of 
operations Mr. Heale designates by the term 
Life. But since, in the case of the animal 
body, the first two of the three coincidences 
which these operations imply lie beyond the 
scope of our unassisted reason, he proceeds 
to confine the term to the third only, ic., 
to the generic changes which always accom- 
pany these operations, and are our sole 
evidence of their occurrence. Since the entity, 
amidst all its material alterations, remains 
the same, or is only slightly altered in form 
and quality by collateral influences, and 
since the exciting and operating causes do not 
vary, it follows that these generic changes 
must consist of repetitions of similar events, 
or sets of events, which correspond very 
closely to each other. These changes must 
of necessity be transient or mortal, and, for 
whatever degree of permanence they are 
susceptible of, must depend upon a continual 
supply of fresh material from without; so 
that an eatrinsic, as well as an intrinsic, chain 
of causes is necessary for their production 
and continuance. By the term life, in short, 
Mr. Heale expresses “ all the physical events 
which mark the distinction separating or- 
ganic from inorganic operations,” its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, whether in the 
vegetable or animal world, being “ constant 
interchange in the materials of that which 
is said to live, with those external supplies 
| by which it is surrounded.” 
| Vitality having been thus defined, the 
| next point to be considered is the proximate 
| cause by which it is produced. This cause 
| is the action of atmospheric air on the blood; 
| breathing being the process by means of 
| which these two re-agents are brought into 
| contact. In most animal bodies this action 
| takes place in a distinct and central locality 
—the lungs—whence the oxygenated blood 
is conducted by conduits to all parts of the 
frame; in insects, however, the air is con- 
veyed by means of pipes to the localit 
| where each individual function is discharged, 
| so that each portion of the body performs its 
| own independent breathing. The oxyge- 











nated, or arterial, blood, on leaviMy the 
lungs, is conveyed through the left side of 
the heart to the capillary veins, by which it 
is conducted to all parts of the frame. Each 
pulsation of the heart drives a wave of blood 
only wp to the capillaries; its transmission 
th me them is due to the vital action which 
the breathing excites. During its passage 
through the various organs of the body the 
arterial blood is considerably changed in 
character, and diminished in quantity, owing 
to the secretion of certain of its constituents 
in different proportions by different organs ; 
so that after leaving them it is no longer in 
the arterial state. Neither is it in the con- 
dition known as venous, in which it finally 
returns to the lungs; but is in a state which 
Mr. Heale proposes to designate by the term 
sub-venovs. The sub-venous blood travels 
on towards the right side of the heart; but 
before arriving there, it receives a contribu- 
tion of chyle and lymph from the thoracic 
duct, by which admixture it is brought into 
the venous state. It is, therefore, as venous 
blood that it is propelled by the right side 
of the heart to the capillaries, which conduct 
it back again to the lungs. In their pas- 
sage through the heart the arterial and 
venous blood are kept apart from one 
another; the circulation is not complete 
until the venous blood has returned to the 
lungs. The statement that mammalia 
possess a double circulation, a lesser through 
the lungs, and a greater through the body 
in general, is therefore erroneous ; there is 
but one circulation, which begins and ends 
in the lungs. The lungs are the only place 
in which the blood is brought into contact 
with atmospheric air, from which it is care- 
fully excluded during the whole of its cireu- 
lation through the system. In examining 
the diverse operations which the blood per- 
forms during its total circulation, it is 
advisable to consider separately its circuit 
through different organs, so as to effect a 
division or classification of its total opera- 
tions. The classification adopted by Mr. 
Heale is as follows: 1. The circuit through 
the structure of the heart; 2. That through 
the tissue of the lungs; 3. That through the 
brain and nervous centres; 4. That through 
each kidney; 5. That through the organs 
of digestion; 6. That through the generative 
organs; 7. That through the conjoint mus- 
cular and osseous system; 8. That through 
the cutaneous system. Mr. Heale devotes 
a considerable portion of his book to the 
separate examination of each of these classes 
of operations, the details of which are too 
purely technical to be reproduced here. We 
may, however, extract a passage from the 
section on the cutaneous circulation, in which 
certain familiar results are acutely traced to 
their probable causes : 


‘Should atmospheric air gain access to any of 
the vascular plexuses, by which any systemic 
function is carried on, one of two things must 
happen; either it must increase the vital energy 
by acting in accordance with the pulmonary fune- 
tion, or it must diminish it by acting in opposi- 
tion. Should it operate by making the arterial 
blood more arterial, and the venous more venous, 
in that case it is evident it would engender a 
current which would increase the destructive and 
reconstructive processes beyond what occurs in 
the remainder of the body; and, as a necessary 
consequence, short vital currents, distinct from 
that pervading the whole body, would be created, 
and local inflammation would ensue ; and, should 
this excitation become so extensive as to include 
the whole natural circuit, then general inflamma- 
tory fever would result. But should the air, on 
the contrary, render the arterial blood more like 
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venous, and the venous more like arterial, it would 
in that case put a stop to the ordinary function 
which should be performed by the skin ; it would 
tend to generate a vital current exactly in the 
reverse direction to the natural one, and to that 
extent would reduce the function of the skin to 
that of a passive conductor. In proportion as it 
does this, it would reduce the organism of all the 
other circuits, It is more than probable that the 
benefit sometimes derived from blisters is some- 
times due to this very fact.” 


Mr. Heale proposes to enrich the physio- 


logical vocabulary by the introduction of 


certain new words. For the process by 
which new blood is formed by the combina- 
tion of the sub-venous blood with the fluid 
contributed by the thoracic duct, he suggests 
the term hemaphyia. This process must 
not be confounded with that slow and gradual 
one, analogous to the growth of the body 
from infancy to maturity, by which the blood, 
when from any cause it has become insuffi- 
cient, either in quantity or quality, for the 
due performance of the vital functions, is 
gradually restored to a healthy state. This 
latter process, which may last for weeks, or 
even months, Mr. Heale designates hemaua- 
esis. The partial disintegration of the tissues 
which, in each organ, is consequent upon the 
due performance of its vital functions, may 
be called sarcolysis ; and the name anasarcosis 
may be given to the reconstructive process 
by which these tissues are renewed by the 
aid of materials derived from the blood. The 
processes of hemaphyia, sarcolysis, and 
anasarcosis must take place almost simulta- 
neously. 


The concluding chapter of Mr. Heale’s 


work is designed to convey a clear idea of 


the peculiar characteristics of his views, by 
indicating distinctly their points of differ- 
ence from those which have hitherto been 
generally received. The execution of this 
design, unquestionably necessary as it is for 
the full comprehension of his views, is far 
from being satisfactorily accomplished. 
Owing principally to a want of systematic 
arrangement, the statements made in this 
chapter are neither so clear nor so intelligible 
as could be wished, and it is by no means 
an easy task to seize on the precise points 
in which Mr. Heale differs from previous 
authorities on the subject. We can, however, 
gather that he is at issue with those theorists 
whom he designates “ chemico-physio- 
logists,’ of whom he cites Dr. Prout as an 
example. The main point of the chemico- 
physiological theory appears to be the 
opinion that all the processes which inter- 
vene between the first reception of the food 
into the body, and its final conversion into 
animal flesh, are parts of the one great 
process of nutrition. The food, after having 
been masticated and acted upon by the 
gastric juices, is mixed with the bile; and 
the whole is then divided into two portions, 
one of which is milky, and the other refuse. 
The process, thus far, is called primary assi- 
nvilation, as being the first attempt of the 
food to become like the blood and flesh with 
which it is to be hereafter combined. The 
milky portion is poured into the blood, and, 
on arriving at the lungs, undergoes sangui- 
Jication, losing its white colour and being 
in fact converted into arterial blood, which 
is then conveyed to the various organs, and 
converted into flesh by a process which is 
called secondary assimilation. Mr. Heale, 
on the contrary, holds that the term nutri- 
faction (or trophemapeesis, which he some- 
what reat nr proposes to substitute 
for it) can properly be applied only to the 











changes which take place in the new 
materials after they have been received into 
the ducts, but before they are mingled with 
the blood; and considers “all subsequent 
changes as belonging strictly to the life of 
the animal (and not merely to its nutrition), 
but as dependent upon laws of affinity 
peculiar to living materials, and of which 
these changes, which have been already 
classified under the term vitality, form the 
leading characteristics, even although other 
contributing causes may still concur in pro- 
moting the vital operations.” For the term 
sanguification he substitutes that of hema- 
phyia, and, as we have already implied, 
holds that this process is not confined to 
the breathing organs. Mr. Heale meets 
Dr. Prout’s account of the matter by assert- 
ing that it is a statement, but not an expla- 
nation. In this respect, however, both 
theories surely stand on the same ground. 
Both are unquestionably statements, and 
both profess to be explanations: which of 
them is the explanation, is a point for phy- 
siologists to decide. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of Mr. 
Heale’s volume is the style in which it is 
written. His language is not unfrequently de- 
ficient in clearness and precision; and occa- 
sionally it shows a singular disregard of the 
ordinary rules of grammatical construction. 
To have allowed such a sentence as the 
following to pass without correction is, to 
say the least of it, an evidence of very careless 
supervision : 

“The phenomenon of life, then, taken in the 
sense already defined, depends upon the con- 
joined operation of several contributing causes, 
of which the fabric in which it is exhibited 
constitutes one of them.” 

Another error of equal importance occurs 
less than three pages farther on. Mr. Heale 
seems to share, at least in some degree, in 
the opinion which is not uncommonly acted 
on by certain writers of the present day, that 
a simple fact gains in majesty and importance 
by being invested in vague and quasi-philo- 
sophical language. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following passage : 

‘By surrounding the metal with coal, and by 
inducing in the latter the requisite vehemence of 
tension among its constituents, and by bringing 
the particles of metal into sufficiently close con- 
tiguity with the coal, so that they shall be in- 
cluded in the area where the commotion takes 
place, the particles of metal may be made to 
participate in the effects, and their cohesive 
property will then be antagonised and overcome 
ny the expansive influence vicariously com- 
municated to them; and becoming, in conse- 
quence, free to obey the laws of gravitation, un- 
restrained by their former tendency to adhere 
together in mass, the solid shape, which they 
before held, will be exchanged into one of 
fluidity.” 

Never before, to our knowledge at least, 
was it thought necessary to devote so much 
time and space to the expression of the 
simple fact, that, if a metal be made hot 
enough, it will melt. Our reference to the 
above extract has reminded us of two state- 
ments contained in the same chapter in 
which it occurs, on which we would wish 
very briefly to remark. Mr. Heale says that 
“a metal may be made liquid by another 
process, without the intervention of the 
active commotions which the constituents of 
coal are capable of engendering ;”’ and the 
process to which he alludes is the solution of 
the metal by an acid. The only signification 
that we can attach to this statement is, that 
Mr. Heale considers that the solution of a 
metal in an acid is simply a process of 








liquefaction, like that which is effected by 
the application of heat. But it is perhaps 
superfluous to observe that when copper, for 
instance, is melted by heat, no change jig 
effected except in its physical properties; jf 
is fluid, instead of solid, but the ultimate 
atoms of the fluid, like those of the sgolig 
consist of copper, and of copper only. When, 
on the other hand, copper is dissolved jp 
nitric acid, a new compound is formed; the 
solution contains no uncombined copper, the 
ultimate atoms of the dissolved substance 
being, not copper, but nitrate of copper. It 
is impossible that Mr. Heale can be ignorant 
of the distinction which we have just drawn, 
but the mode of expression which he has 
adopted is admirably adapted to conceal his 
knowledge. Again, Mr. Heale asserts that 
water, when heated one half as much again 
as is necessary for its conversion into steam, 
“is rent asunder into its constituent gases, 
because the dynamical force holding these 
together is exactly half as much again as 
that which induces the particles of water to 
adhere together as such.” We should very 
much like to know his authority for this 
extraordinary statement. It is doubtfnl 
whether, under any circumstances, water can 
be decomposed by heat alone: and the 
assertion that it is decomposed at so low a 
temperature as that specified by Mr. Heale, 
is certainly unsupported by any evidence 
that is as yet known to the scientific world. 
Mr. Heale must bear in mind that specula- 
tions of so recondite a nature as those which 
form the subject of his work are those, of 
all others, which require the utmost possible 
clearness of statement, as well as the most 
rigid and accurate investigation of the facts 
on which they are based. 


Twenty Years in the Church. An Auto- 
biography. By the Rev. James Pycroft, 
B.A. (Booth.) 

Tus is a storehouse of plain, manly, and 
vigorous common-sense, applied to nearly 
every practical question that can concern a 
clergyman in the present day. There are, 
to be sure, one or two slight blemishes in 
Mr. Pycroft’s manner. His facility for de- 
scription is so great, and he is so abundantly 
well-stocked with what to say, that his 
narrative bears occasionally the appeal- 
ance of exaggeration. This fault shows 
only here and there, or a more pol 
notice would be required. As it is,a passage 
in one of the earlier chapters will sufficiently 
explain our meaning, where the author, m- 
tending doubtlessly only to announce that 
he was fond of athletic sports at Oxford, 
conveys the impression that he played in the 
University Eleven and pulled in the Univer- 
sity Hight. It is obviously not impossible 
that such may have been the case: but no 
University man will regard it as having been 
a very likely experience. The expressio? 
was, in all probability, a hasty one, and is one 
among many proofs—sometimes amusing; 
sometimes bordering on the offensive— 
the author's being on excellent terms with 
himself. 

In a book, however, of such real and 
sterling value as “Twenty Years i the 
Church,” one may well put up with a oe 
inequalities of style and manner. | ss 
following brief catalogue of “baits eccies! 
astical,” baits which have of late years supe 
seded the older expedients of balls, hunting, 
cards, and the races. There are shyer kin - 
of game to be bagged now-a-days, when me 
are so wild as actually ‘to be ‘conscience 
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stricken at the thought of doing nothing at 
all, or even nothing clerical. ‘The hooks are 
covered accordingly : 

“Bait No. 1 was a platform-meeting, a deputa- 
tion to entertain, speeches to get up, and country 
yisits to make to collect the people. Many weeks 
of dissipation may be caused in this way. A 
most insidious bait was this, because not one of 
our excellent societies could apparently make its 
eause known without such meetings. But all 
depends upon the time, place, and motive, and 
Greenside was as little ripe for such meetings as 
itis for the Philosophical Association. 

“Bait No. 2 was an agricultural school. Here 
were farmers to consult, other seed than the 
‘word’ to sow, and visible crops instead of 
invisible. 

“Bait No. 3 was the churchyard to level, the 
church to renovate, painted glass, medieval 
wmiosities, and the like. 

“In short, every ingenuity was exercised by 

rt Mr. Hixon to provide himself with something 
as like clerical duty in sound, but as unlike it in 
ense and savour, as anything possibly could be. 

“Bait No. 4 was a system of clerico-political 
meetings, the clergy meeting periodically in 
chapters, agitating Church questions and the 
rights of the Church ; that is to say, the rights of 
gentlemen, like Mr. Hixon, to the same political 
influence, and to command the same confidence in 
the Legislature, as, in my belief, we should very 
readily command, if we all stood before the laity 
in the winning attitude of the good Mr. Griffin. 
The Church has duties as well as rights, and the 
shortest: way to obtain the one is to discharge the 
other. I have seen some fifty clergymen drawn 
away from their parishes, with an archdeacon at 
their head, to vote, protest, or speechify, and 
append fifty names to a sheet of foolscap. I have 
seen this many times these last twenty years, and 
perhaps never without hearing plain people say— 
mi say truly, as the results showed—‘ They had 
better be minding their parishes.’ ” 


We heartily commend the above passage 
to the notice of all whom it may concern, as 
awise and honest piece of advice, touching 
upon no one church party more than upon 
another, and based upon a view of clerical 
daty which is at once liberal and severe 
The words that follow are asuitable pendant: 

“* Onee start a young clergyman in a career of 
polities, or put him on the bench of magistrates, 
aad the natural man begins to breathe again. 
Oncemore I say, A man may be half a doctor, or 
lalf a lawyer, but he cannot be half a minister of 
Christ, ‘The Tractarians have re-published this 
trath, which the Evangelical party were the first 
to enunciate. Young clergymen, it is true, want 
amusements as they want food. If the Apostle 
said, ‘Take a little wine for thy stomach’s sake,’ 
Wemay as reasonably say, ‘ Take a little diversion 
for thy brain’s sake,’ and a mere walk is not 
always diversion. 

“Still, the mind of a minister must be wholly 
devoted to his duty, and his recreations must be, 
as the term implies, the means of sending him 
ack refreshed and strengthened the better to 
discharge that duty.” 


We have lately been informed by Dean 

tench that the pressure upon young men 

© complete their educational course at the 
earliest possible date is constantly on the 
merease ; and enough, undoubtedly, may be 
Seen'on all sides of the injurious results of 
this premature high-pressure. The healthy 
‘tion of ‘the understanding is being con- 
Stantly im eded by a crowd of unconnected 
and unprolific recollections which are forced 
™ upon the unformed memory, and can 
are be digested nor retained. Against 
1 method of instruction a voice may 

d from .time to time, and from the 

most different .quarters, proclaiming and 
insisting 2 ae the inestimable advantages, 
mental ‘and moral, which the Latin and 





Greek languages supply in the highest 
possible degree. The author of “ Twenty 
Years in the Church” has expressed himself 
on this matter with great force and clearness. 
It must be borne in mind that Mr. Pycroft’s 
ideal of a minister is pretty nearly coincident 
with his ideal of a man. The following 
extract, therefore, though bearing directly 
upon preparation for classical work, is valid 
for the defence of Oxford and Oxford studies 
as a preparation for any work whatever : 





‘* But, how far did those University studies | 


bear upon the ministry ? 
men commonly suppose. 

‘‘Imagine a fiwe summer's afternoon, every 
window in the college open, every room fresh with 
the verdure of those ancestral elms, and thrilling 
with the songs of the birds, so joyous in our college 
garden. Voices resound, and many fect grate upon 
the gravel, as some young men are hurrying to the 
boats, and some to Bullingdon and the cricket- 
grounds. Still, at this window and at that, the 
rustling of paper and the dim outline of one deep 
in thought, betray that some are able to defy the 


Far more directly than 


youth. What are they doing, to persevere alone ? 
Ostensibly, they are mastering 

Aristotle, but in reality they are mastering them- 
selves! Pleasure has struggled hard with duty, 
and duty has won ! 

‘* But what of Aristotle ? What of Thucydides ? 
How does such learning qualify for the ministry ? 

‘¢The question lies simply between this and 
some other kind of study, while youths are grow- 
ing into men. 

“* Now, seeing that Theology receives its full 
share of attention, what can be more valuable 
than to study Man—human thought and human 
character—and to study Man under such varieties 
of age and clime as shall distinguish between 
individual peculiarities or the caprices of fashion 
and the creature Man as his Creator made him ? 
Some persons think Geology a preferable study ; 
some would suggest Astronomy or Chemistry, or 
any other science. I am myself much interested 
in the various strata of the three series, nor do I 
look with indifference on the starry firmament 
above, or on organic substances below; but, as a 
choice in point of usefulness for a clergyman’s 
life, I must maintain that ‘the proper study of 
mankind is man.’ The nil admirari—that know- 
ledge of human nature which makes us surprised 
or disappointed at nothing, which enables us to 
identify every fault and foible, every virtue, vice, 
or passion, in many a scene and character in this 
world’s drama, in an almost unbroken series, 
from Adam to the present day—this knowledge 
for the ministry claims precedence over all other 
sciences; and such are the chief studies of 
Oxford.” 

We were reading lately an Australian 
settler’s notion of what a bush minister 
should be. “ He has,” says the settler, “a 
difficult part to sustain, and should be a 
thorough gentleman, a man of the world, and 
a clever man. The first, that he may win 
respect; the second, that he may respect the 
prejudices of others, and converse agreeably 
on chance topics; the third, that he may 
have a good reason to offer for the doctrines 
which he advances.” The elements of a bush 
minister’s character, as here laid down, are 
in Mr. Pycroft’s opinion the proper elements 
of any minister's character who is worthy 
of the name. A man may be, like the Rev. 
Matthew Currant in the work before us, a 
very poor hand at his books, and much more 
fitted for “ out-door work” than “in.” But, 
given a moderate substratum of mother-wit 
and common-sense, he may fulfil in a proper 
sphere all the requirements of the settler’s 
“clever man.” The elements of the reasoner 
are there, though form and system may be 
wanting: just as a man with real gentleness 
(in the highest sense) of heart and nature, 





Thueydides or | 





will always be respected when known, though 
polish may be wanting. 

We will wind up these remarks—once more 
recommending Mr. Pycroft’s narrative as a 
very valuable and uncommon collection of 
clerical, not to say of general, good advice— 
with a few words on the management of the 
voice : 





**] am only relating a simple fact when I say 
that almost every error in the use of my poor 
lungs, stomach, throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and 
nasal organ, had their day with me; and rarely 
do I hear a clergyman read but I recognise one or 
more of the same blunders. 

** 4 common fault in reading is the monotone ; 
and when, as 1 sometimes hear, there is this 
drowsiness of tone added to a ‘drift,’ or see-saw of 
measured cadences, at the same time, why then 
even the whole tune of ‘lullaby, baby,’ itself 
cannot be compared to such soothing sounds for 
rocking the eradle of the hearer’s brains. 

‘* Now, reading in a church wants so much 
breath, you cannot afford to waste any. The 


| labour is so great to vocal organs you cannot 
, _| afford to tire them needlessly. 
charms of nature and the pent-up energies of | 


The voice required 
is so loud, you cannot afford to lose any of the 
aids of intonation, articulation, or reverberation. 
In one word, your lungs, throat, and mouth form 
one complicated machine. 

‘*In reading in a church these organs are 
applied to a new purpose, almost as different as 
singing is from talking; and the wisest thing a 
young curate can do is to take a course of lessons 
from a good elocution-master. Nor could any 
benevolent churchman spend his money better 
than in maintaining a clerical reading-master for 
the benefit of the diocese. Many a clergyman, for 
want of knowing the benefit he could derive from 
a course of reading, inflicts a cruel drawl on his 
congregation, and unnecessary labour on himself. 
As to the clerical sore throat, the barrister and 
the speaker are alike free from it. The Dissenting 
preacher is also free. It is strictly an orthodox 
complaint. It comes, not from talking, but from 
reading, and no doubt chiefly from reading badly. 
Though I would impress that any man may sustain 
injury if he reads when he has a sore throat. 

‘**'l'o show what may be attained by reading 
lessons, I will add two anecdotes relating to two 
of the most experienced elocutionists of the day. 

‘1. A certain actor, being indisposed, resolved 
one night not actually to absent himself, but to 
deliver his part without exertion. Much to his 
surprise, he was assured that he never spoke so 
loud before. From that observation he discovered 
the secret of reading audibly without effort, 
and Mr. —— formed his system of instruction 
accordingly. 

**2. In the House of Commons were two 
brothers. ‘One, from his sonorous voice, was 
called Bubble ; the other, from having scarcely 
any voice at all, was called Squeak. On one of 
O’Connell’s nights some ten members were on 
their legs at once, the whole house in an uproar ; 
and while a hundred voices were calling ‘ Order !’ 
little Squeak’s voice was distinctly audible over 
all. Mr. ——, who was present, struck with the 
fact that the worst voice in the House of Commons 
could produee so great an effect, investigated the 
principle on which this effect depended, and 
shortly after commenced his invaluable lessons to 
the clergy on the management of the voice.” 





An Inquiryinto the Curabilityof Consumption, 
the Prevention, and the Progress of the 
Treatment. By James Turnbull, M.D., 
Physician to the Liverpool Royal In- 
firmary. 3rd Edition. (Churchill.) 

Tuts work has been published less for the 

purpose of bringing forward any new views 

upon the nature and treatment of the disease 
with which it deals, than with the object of 
making known the author’s opinion as to the 
influence of curative and preventive means 
on its development and progress. Com- 
mencing with a short but clear epitome of our 
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present knowledge of its nature and patho- 
logy, as derived from the assistance which 
chemistry and the microscope have afforded 
to more recent researches, Dr. Turnbull 
proceeds to enumerate the multifarious 
causes, “from hereditary transmission to 
poverty, intemperance, and sorrow,” which 
experience has long shown to be its sure and 
fatal harbingers. After mentioning its well- 
known physical signs, its varieties, and its 
relations to other diseases, he enters upon 
the important question of its arrest and 
curability; and, quoting from cases which 
have fallen under his own care and observa- 
tion, he draws conclusions favourable to the 
former and hopeful as to the latter result, 
and supports his views on these points by 
reference to the writings of Andral, Louis, 
Laennec, and others who have long been 
recognised as standard authorities on all 
matters connected with this most fearful 
malady. Treated, as these cases appear to 
have been, by the remedies in ordinary use 
among physicians, and being, as they con- 
fessedly were, exceptions to the usual pro- 
gress of such lesions, we fear they prove 
but this,—that, in some few instances, tuber- 
cular deposit in the lungs causes little or no 
irritation, and has for lengthened periods no 
tendency to undergo change; that, under 
favourable circumstances, this deposit may 
be removed, possibly by absorption, and, the 
health being supported by proper medical 
and hygienic means, recovery may take 
place; that, in other cases, the softened 
tubercles may be got rid of by expectoration, 
necessarily to the detriment of the affected 
organ, and that, the disease being thus 
arrested, no further deposit may take place, 
the patient living to an advanced age, and 
dying at last of some entirely different 
disease. 

That the members of his own profession 
hold, and have long held, views similar to 
those advocated by the author of the present 
work, is sufficiently shown by the establish- 
ment of dispensaries in our large towns, of 
sanatoriums at various spots on our southern 
coast, and by the existence in London of an 
extensive hospital especially devoted to the 
treatment of this disease. That the general 
public also most fully recognise the influence 
of hygienic means in arresting the develop- 
ment and progress of this and many other 
maladies, the rapid progress which has re- 
cently been made in sanatory reform, and 
the general outcry for improved barrack- 
accommodation and for efficient dietary ar- 
rangements, afford noless conclusive evidence. 
We cannot, therefore, regard Dr. Turnbull’s 
opinions as novel or as in advance of the age. 
Looking at them rather as the cheering ex- 
periences of a conscientious physician, we 
may be led by them to hope something from 
the aid of medicine, and never entirely to 
despair of the possibility of cure; but they 
convince us more than ever that it is on pre- 
ventive measures only that any absolute re- 
liance can be placed ; and that the public must 
trust to their own exertions, would they hope 
to struggle successfully against the ravages 
of this disease. Remembering that con- 
sumption causes more than one-eighth of the 
entire mortality of the nation, let them en- 
deavour, by strict attention to sanatory laws, 
by improving the dwellings of the poor, and 
by curbing intemperance, improvidence, and 
vice, to cut away so many of its exciting and 
predisposing causes. And if, going further 
than this, they would eradicate its root and 
crush its seed, let them take to heart and 
ponder this most suggestive fact, that, of the 











cases admitted into the Brompton Hospital 
since its establishment, there has been found 
in no less than 244 per cent. an hereditary 
tendency to the disease. 





Paul Morphy, the Chess Champion. By an 
Englishman. (William Lay.) 
Ir is scarcely more than two years ago that 
the chess world was first agitated by the 
rumour of the appearance in America of a 
youthful chess player, who, though only 
twenty years of age, overcame with ease the 
most experienced antagonists that his own 
country could produce. The general im- 
pression produced, in England at least, by 
these rumours was, that the success of this 
new champion was owing rather to the 
weakness of his opponents than to his own 
strength; and that, if he were once fairly 
measured against the best English players, 
he would speedily be reduced to his proper 
level. It was not long before the correctness 
of this impression was rudely, but effectually, 
put to the test. In the summer of last year 
Mr. Morphy arrived in London, encountered 
the most skilful players, whether of English 
or foreign birth, that this country can 
afford, and gained in every contest a most 
complete and decisive victory. From London 
he went to Paris, for the purpose of meeting 
the well-known Harrwitz and Anderssen, 
the victor in the international tournament, 
and speedily proved his incontestable supe- 
riority to both these celebrated players. 
These extraordinary achievements at once 
established him as the first of living chess 
players, and probably, as the greatest that 
the world has ever seen. Mr. Morphy 
having thus become a celebrity, an historian 
was not long wanting to record his triumphs. 
On the occasion of his appearance at the 
New York chess tournament in 1857, an 
Englishman who resided in that city, and 
was engaged on a paper which the citizens 
generally designated “The Satanic,” made his 
acquaintance, accompanied him to Europe, 
and devoted himself with great energy to 
playing Boswell to Mr. Morphy’s Johnson. 
The book which this gentleman has produced 
is lively and amusing enough, though not 
free from certain peculiarities of style which 
may probably be traced to the influence of 
the diabolical journal above mentioned: it 
contains, besides a chronicle of his hero’s 
doings, a pleasant farrago of anecdotes re- 
lating to chess in general, and will be read 
with interest by all who are interested in 
what its author calls zatrikiological pursuits. 
We would call particular attention to the 
account which he gives of the circumstances 
which prevented a meeting between the 
English and American champions. Mr. 
Morphy’s main object in coming to Europe 
was to encounter Mr. Staunton, who had 
replied to his challenge in terms which, to 
any candid mind, certainly implied that he 
was willing to accept it: but it was ulti- 
mately found impossible to bring the latter 
gentleman to the scratch. This disappoint- 
ment was a matter rather of regret than of 
surprise to the majority of the chess-playing 
world, who have had but too many proofs 
of Mr. Staunton’s resolution neither to give 
up the title of champion of England, nor to 
fulfil the duties which its assumption clearly 
involves. The mere failure of the match, 
however, is a matter of minor importance, 
for, had it taken place, there could have been 
no reasonable doubt as to its result: a far 
more serious cause of regret is to be found 
in the ungenerous line of conduct adopted 





—————s 
towards Mr. Morphy in the columns of g 
journal which is well known to be the vehicle 
of Mr. Staunton’s opinions, and which ac 
companied each of the American’s games by 
reiterated lamentations over the deterioration 
of his antagonist. ‘The writer of these depre. 
ciatory remarks can hardly suppose that the 
damage which Mr. Staunton has inflicted oy 
his own reputation can be repaired by such 
means as these: and we would advise him 
to meditate on the very different spirit in 
which Herr Anderssen took his defeat, who, 
when an enthusiastic friend was insisting 
that he had not played up to his usnal 
strength in his match with Morphy, simply 
replied, “No, Morphy won’t let me.” Jy 
respect of courtesy and straight-forwardness, 
there is a most melancholy contrast between 
the letters of Mr. Morphy and those of Mr, 
Staunton throughout the whole affair; and 
we deeply regret that, in the only contest in 
which the Englishman could be brought to 
engage, his inferiority to the American 
should be so deplorably apparent. 





The Burns Centenary Poems. <A Collection 
of Fifty of the Best out of Many Hundreds 
Written on Occasion of the Centenary 
Celebration, Including the Siw Recommended 
for Publication by the Judges at the Crystal 
Palace Competition, Many of the Highly- 
Commended, and Reo: Prize Poems. 
Selected and Edited by George Arderson 
and John Finlay. (Glasgow: Murray & 
Sons. London: Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 

WE have copied the title of this book entire, 

because its character and pretension may te 

retty well gathered from it. Verily the 

Judges at the Crystal Palace competition hed 

no light task to perform, in reading the six 

hundred and twenty-one poems sent in, and 
in fixing upon the single performance which 
was to carry off the prize; and the editors of 
this work cannot have been idle when, as 
they inform us, their collection of fifty has 
been selected from upwards of four hundred 
poems, which had been forwarded for 
approval. On the whole, it must be admitted 
that the editors have performed their onerous 
task satisfactorily. ‘They have kept every- 
thing that is below mediocrity out of their 
volume, and they have secured many noble 
and heart-stirring poems. The judges at 
the Crystal Palace competition stated that 

“many of the unsuccessful poems were of 

remarkable merit,” particularised twenty-s& 

as worthy of special commendation, because 

“they evinced much power of thought and 

poetic culture,” and recommended six others , 

which they characterised as the “ best,” to 

be published along with the Prize Poem. 

How the present collection came to be pro: 

jected is thus explained in the preface : 


‘The Prize Poem was of course published, but 
the consent of the other six authors could not be 
got ; and, notwithstanding that the public . 
pressed much interest in them, it appeared highls 
probable, and at the same time very much to be 
regretted, that works stamped with such higi 
praise might remain lost to the world. It occu . 
to the Editors of this Volume that some effort 
ought to be made to collect these poems, and to 
publish them along with others that had be 
written elsewhere on the occasion. They thought 
that such a collection, if attainable, would we 
of all tributes, by far the highest and fittest tha! 
could be paid to the memory of the Bard ; - 
that, whether successful as a publication or ee 
it should be handed down as a loving Leger ie 
song from this centenary to the next, to tell 
men of all the intervening time what the age 
succeeding his own thought and felt about Burns, 
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as these thoughts and feelings should be reflected 
from the minds of so many of its best average 
writers.” 

The editors were fortunate in securing all 
of the six poems recommended for pub- 
lication, many of the twenty-six highly 
approved, and several other poems which 
had not, apparently, been sent to the Crystal 
Palace competition, some of which are of 

+ merit, especially number eighteen, by 
se Pritchett Bigg. In general, prize 
poems are of little value. And one reason 
for this may be, that many who are not poets 
at all enter the lists for the sake of the 
prize; but when poets contend, poetry must 
be the issue of the contest, albeit, perhaps, 
not quite equal to some other of their effu- 
sions. The Muses are not at the bidding of 
ay man. They refuse to be coaxed by the 
coin of the realm. Spontaneity seems to be 
an essential condition of all poetry of the 
highest sort. Nevertheless, there is true 
poetry in the volume before us. We notice 
several names of mark among the contri- 
butors, among whom we may mention 
Gerald Massey, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and 
Stanyan Bigg. The proceeds of the work 
are to be devoted to some charitable object 
in connection with the family or connections 
of Robert Burns. We must not omit to 
mention that the publishers have done their 
part well. The work is printed on excellent 
paper, and makes a very handsome volume 
for table or book-shelf. 





American Photographs. By Jane and Marion 
Turnbull. (Newby.) 
Ir intention might stand in the stead of 
execution, the critic’s place would be a sine- 
cure; for everyone intends to do well, how- 
ever badly he may succeed, and the unwritten 
ideal of the stupidest book on record is sure 
tbe the phantom of a literary perfection. 
Very few would voluntarily write themselves 
down asses; many do so involuntarily, 
while believing that they are simply in- 
seribing their names at the base of the 
imperishable monument of fame. It is sad 
tosee so much energy and good-will mis- 
directed, and the genius that would have 
been respectable in landscape gardening or 
Berlin wool-work thrown away on endeavours 
practicable only to the greatest. Just now 
America is the hone on which all the small 
Witers whet their wits and polish off their 
Ponts. We have American pictures by the 
score, and painted in every conceivable 
manner. Some tell us of the wild life—how 
the diggers dress in scarlet flannel, set round 
with bowie knives and revolvers, how they 
gamble at San Francisco, swear at the dig- 
sings, and fight everywhere ; others give us 
pleasant little civilised accounts of hotel life 
and the travelling world, note for us head- 
P and grumblings, bills of fare and en- 
oreed fastings; others, again, make up a 
dof circulating library blue-book, wherein 
are heaped figures and statistics invaluable 
a committee-man, and valueless to all the 
World beside; and some try a gentle amal- 
gamation of the last two styles, diluting their 
Statistics with personal anecdotes, and run- 
ung a back-bone of political economy through 
4 limp mass of lady-like twaddle. These 


areabout the usual class of books on America 
which fate and the publishers have 
ao us, and the Misses Turnbull 
put forth anything very different to 
a — saw just the ordinary things 


Pleasant: aq 


travellers see, met with very 
uaintances, and the oddest pos- 
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sible fellow-travellers; read handbooks on 
the various places they went to visit, and 
copied out judicious selections full of facts 
and figures ; had a few adventures of a mild 
nature; did Niagara and the Dismal 
Swamp ; and on the whole showed themselves 
to be young ladies of spirit, with lively 
parts, and not effeminately fearful. 

They encountered a few dangers, and es- 
caped others. Once, in their absence, the 
hotel at which they were staying took fire, 
and they missed what seems to have been 
a laughable sight to those who had nerve 
enough to be criticalandamused. A gentle- 
man, clothed all in nocturnal white, but 
having his hat on his head and his Cali- 
fornian trunk, heavy with gold dust, on his 
shoulder; many gentlemen, clothed also in 
nocturnal white, and all having hats on their 
heads ; a careful husband, who threw a huge 
bundle to his wife, with earnest exhortations 
to hold it fast and let no one steal it, which 
bundle proved to be, not her diamonds as 
she supposed, nor their bank-notes, nor 
their plate, but his own coats and trousers ; 
these were a few of the oddities to be seen 
in the long corridor while the hotel was 
blazing and the fireman’s bell was ring- 
ing. Then they went to Niagara, where 
the ladies were obliged to dress themselves 
& la Bloomer, in red flannel trousers, yellow 
oil-skin tunics, coarse blue worsted stock- 
ings, and “such shoes, with high hobnails 
in them!” pulling over all a “ tarpaulin like 
a coalheaver’s hat ;’’ which last fact seems 
to have been of tremendous importance. 
They went everywhere about Niagara; 
across the ferry, down the spiral staircase to 
the Table rock, and into the veil of the great 
cataract, for which they had each a certifi- 
cate; to Goat Island and the bridges; and, 
finally, in the steamer, as near to the Great 
Fall as they dared venture. So that they 
did Niagara thoroughly; and have given a 
clear and animated sketch of the whole 
scene ; even adding a group of Red Indians, 
who, though tamed and preached-to Indians, 
yet gave them a sensation of the wildness of 
savage life. But their last poetical impres- 
sions of Niagara were mingled with remi- 
niscences of a woman in the public parlour 
of the hotel, who sat in one corner combing 
her streaming black hair with a dirty small- 
tooth comb, and who said that the Falls 
were “real nice and elegant, and worth the 
trouble of going thirty miles to see, anyhow.” 

They tried the fashionable watering-places, 
Saratoga and Newport; and they-found the 
life at both sufficiently individual. The ideal 
at Saratoga is dress : 

‘*We knew one lady who arrived with fifty 


| trunks ; she had 100 dresses, and when each dress 


had been worn once, she left to go to some other 
fashionable watering-place : and so well was this 
known to be the habit of some ladies, that we 
have often heard speculations as to the length of 
time such-and-such a lady would remain ; these 
speculations being based upon the number of 
dresses she had appeared in. We often heard it said, 
‘such a one will be going soon, for I noticed she 
had a dress on to-day that she has already worn.’ ” 

The ideal at Newport, is promiscuons 
bathing : 

‘* The morning after our arrival we thought we 
would go to the beach and see the bathing, our 
curiosity having been excited by hearing two or 
three invitations while we were at breakfast from 
gentlemen to ladies, inviting them to bathe with 
them, or to join such-and-such a bathing party ; 
and we were informed that only friends or relatives 
invited each other to bathe. 

“Oh! ye bathing women of Brighton! what 
would you have said ?—not a bathing woman in a 





woollen dress ; not a machine on wheels ; not a 
blue flannel dress to be seen. Long rows of little 
sentry boxes are placed, forty or fifty feet from 
the sea, for the use of ladies and gentlemen who 
all bathe together ! 

‘* Now let us take a look at the beach. Every 
now and then extraordinarily dressed figures 
rushed from the sentry boxes into the water, 
where there were perhaps a hundred ladies and 
gentlemen amusing themselves in the water at one 
time. It was a complete aquatic bal costwmé. 
There were groups of bathers taking hold of 
hands, others swimming, but all in full costume. 
We saw sailors, Turks, and Hungarians, and 
others in dresses of red, white, and every colour of 
the rainbow, disporting themselves in the water. 
There were two, a lady and gentleman, who par- 
ticularly excited our notice. They were dressed in , 
grey tunics, with huge red collars and cuffs, and 
the trousers below the knee were of the same hue, 
and on their heads were grey and red caps. 

‘‘The ladies’ dresses were composed of thick 
materials, generally reaching a little below the 
knee, and confined round the waist by a leathern 
belt ; they had also Turkish trousers, fastened 
round the ankle. These dresses were of the 
brightest colours. Red tunics, decorated with 
eight or ten rows of wide black braid, the collar, 
cuffs, and trousers trimmed in the same manner. 
Ou the head a white straw hat with alternate rows 
of black and red braid round the crown, and in 
the front a large bow of the same colours. White 
and blue dresses, decorated with red, black, or 
blue ; in fact, every variety of marine dress,—it 
only wanted old Father Neptune with his trident 
to complete the scene. All the ladies wear straw 
hats to protect them from the heat of the sun,— 
a most excellent arrangement.” 


On the way thither they met with a 
Bloomer, who we must confess reads very 
like one of the apocryphal animals of crea- 
tion : 


‘* At seven in the morning one of the ladies in 
the ladies’ saloon saw, to her surprise, a pair of 
Wellington boots suddenly project from the canvas 
berth above her. ‘ Well!’ she thought, ‘this is 
a strange arrangement ; ladies and gentlemen all 
in one cabin!’ The creature in black trousers 
and Wellingtons gave a sudden leap and 
landed on the floor, when behold! it was a 
‘Bloomer!’ She looked all round, and at last 
saw the lady's white ivory hair-brush, which she 
had just taken out of her bag; this she made a 
dive at, exclaiming, ‘I guess this looks the best ; 
so stranger, P'll just use your brush.’ The lady, 
as may be supposed, seriously objected to this 
arrangement, and deliberately took hold of hei 
brush, put it into her bag, and locked it. Madame 
Bloomer walked off in search of some more ac- 
commodating person, muttering, ‘Well! I do 
declare some of these stuck-up folks are so mighty 
particular, —just as if I should have hurt it !’” 

The Fourth of July is a grand gala day all 
over the United States, but nowhere held in 
greater honour than at Boston, which has 
always taken the lead in the assertion of 
independence. However, the great amuse- 
ment of the people, which is to let off 
crackers at each other, terminated rather 
unpleasantly for one of the party—a sister- 
in-law, whose curls were burnt and her 
cheek singed by one of a volley of Roman 
candles flung at them by a balcony full of 
madcaps opposite. The programme of the 
day’s amusement (given entire) is very droll. 
A distinguished caterer will provide the 
dinner at Faneuil Hall; and a certain fire- 
work is spoken of thus : 

“1, Licur or Liserty.— In characters of 
crimson, appears ‘1776,’ encircled by thirteen 
stars of the Union. From this radiates a halo of 
sunfires, mutating to an illumination, extending 
around the entire area, indicating that when the 
‘old thirteen’ declared for freedom, the ‘ Light 
of Liberty’ was diffused throughout the world.” 


Could even American fine writing go 
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farther ? Sleighing was especially attractive 
to the Turnbull party, who fully appreciated 
all the picturesque pomp of that winter 
pleasure : 


“In the depth of winter not a wheel is to be 
seen ; those not having sleighs drive in ‘ boobies,’ 
which are the usual closed carriages placed on 
runners. On the Neck hundreds of beautiful 
sleighs may be seen, some made in. the form of a 
shell, some like swans. The sinallest sleighs are 
called cutters, and hold two ; these’ go the fastest, 
being very light. The largest are made in the 
form of a boat, with seats across and around 
them, covered with bear skins, and having at 
each side a little door, like a port-hole, which 
opens, and little iron steps are let down. These 
are very beautiful, and generally have six or eight 
horses attached. At the stern of the boat are two 
or three rows of raised seats intended: for a band 
of musicians, 

“The sleighs are all decorated with fur robes, 
those of the private ones being very costly, and 
lined with scarlet cloth, the largest and finest of 
which is placed over the back, within-an inch of 
the ground. This robe has often a leopard in the 
centre, which looks as if leaping from the sleigh, 
the tail being just within the sleigh, and its head, 
with glass eyes, red tongue, and extended claws 
nearly touching the ground. If it is a double 
sleigh, a buffalo robe is placed for the feet, and 
one on each seat; other robes are used to wrap 
round the inmates, making them look like ani- 
mated bundles of clothes, and lastly, a fine robe 
is thrown over the whole, and allowed to hang 
over the sides for effect. These robes sometimes 
cost from twenty to forty pounds, and are com- 
posed of pieces of the finest sable and.other furs, 
made into a fur mosaic. The ladies are generally 
attired in velvet cloaks, white or light satin 
bonnets, and large muffs of Isabella bear skin ; 
the gentlemen, whether driving or not; wear thick 
top coats, fur round the neck, scarf shawls, fur 
gloves, and some wear fur caps, madein all styles, 
with pieces to protect the ears. Our. brother had 
his cap made of a fox skin, in the shape of a 
grenadier’s cap, with the addition of the bushy 
tail of the fox hanging down behind.and the face 
in front, with artificial eyes, and, red. tongue, 
which was very effective. The horses have dozens 
of little plated bells hung over their backs and 
round their necks, The omnibus. sleighs are 
generally open, and hold about sixty persons ; 
they resemble an immense omnibus, with the roof 
taken off, and the sides cut down,to where the 
windows.commence.” 

Then we have the old negro version of the 
Cain and Abel story, and how Cain was 
made white, “berry, berry white from de 
fear ;”” and a disquisition on the Havanese 
love of ribbons, which is carried so far as to 
tie large bows in the pierced ears of 
“beautiful little Cuban dogs, with creamy 
hair ;” and by-and-bye comes a negro sale, 
told in very bad writing, not quite gram- 
matical nor yet refined; and a journey in a 
high-pressure steamer, of which a passenger 
is told to be careful, else, in “ case of a bust 
up he will be knocked into a cocked hat ;” 
and then they come to a railway adven- 
ture, which might have been an _ acci- 
dent, where two trains met on the same 
line and stood for some good hours glaring 
and snorting at each other, neither will- 
ing to put back. An express train settled 
the question, and sent both the recalcitrants 
to their proper sidings. A ball at an aristo- 
cratic house introduced them to a “joggling 
board ” : ; 

‘* The first ball we attended, we were very much 
astonished, after the second dance was finished, 
by our partners saying, ‘Don’t you think as it is 
very warm it would be advisable to take a turn on 
the Joggling board?’ ‘The what?’ we ex- 
claimed! ‘The joggling board,’ they replied. 
Not wishing to appear quite ignorant, we replied 
in the affirmative, and out we went on te Piazza, 





where we saw ladies and gentlemen, in full dress, 
sitting in a row, bobbing up and down in the 
most extraordinary manner possible, on a very 
long wooden plank, each end of which was passed 
through a slit near the tops of two upright pieces 
of wood, and secured from slipping through by a 
cross piece. This, we at once divined, was the 
‘joggling board,’ and we were correct, for we 
were invited to ‘joggle,’ which invitation we 
positively declined, as we could not entertain the 
idea of sitting on a plank, and bobbing up and 
down, we therefore left the jogglers, and returned 
to the ball room ; but, alas ! before the conclusion 
of the evening, some English ladies and gentlemen 
were seen bobbing away on the said joggling 
board as vigorously as any Southerner. Who the 
Britishers were we leave to the imagination of our 
readers.” 

And at Philadelphia they received a lesson 
on national manners. Some one knocked at 
the door of their apartment. ‘Come in,” 
they said; but instead of coming in, the 
visitor or applicant knocked again. They 
were rising to open the door, when a gentle- 
man, one of their American friends, called 
out, “ Let them alone, let them stand, it is a 
free country—a free country, sir, and if they 
wish to stay outside just let them.” Occa- 
sionally we come across very naive expres- 
sions. Speaking of a picture—the taking of 
the Bastille—the ladies call it “the demo- 
lition of the Bastille, a scene of suffering and 
oppression, by the infuriated populace of 
Paris ;” they are surprised that a negro 
preacher should pray well, they never 
“could have imagined that they (the 
negroes) could have prayed half so well!” 
Of course they meet with their form of 
Topsy ;—who does not ?—and are treated to 
a series of negro quackeries; and then they 
go to the Dismal Swamp, where they 
startle a few snakes, but see no runaway 
negroes, though they peer anxiously through 
the dense bushes in the hope of finding 
them. But we do not quarrel with these 
little bits of feminility. They give a character 
of its own to the work; and enliven the 
terrible statistics with which the fair 
authoresses have thought fit to afflict us. 
They make the book readable and pleasant, 
suggesting coquettish little hats and neatly 
fitting gloves, with all the other belongings 
of a well-trained feminine traveller, such as 
Leech delights to embody, and all young 
aspirants imagine. Duller books of travel 
have been written than these “ American 
Photographs ;”” which yet, in conscience, we 
cannot say are very strong or surpassingly 
original; but remembering the law of 
intention, of which we have spoken before, 
we must needs dismiss them kindly, though 
by no means recommending a very general 
ovation, or considering them as “ meat for 
men. 





Fur and Feathers. By F. Frederick Brandt. 
(Hope.) 
Wuen experience proves that an evil cannot 
be directly exterminated, the best mode of 
procedure is to destroy it indirectly as far 
as itis possible. This rule will hold good 
with respect to poaching. Direct legis- 
lation has now for many hundred years 
proved powerless to destroy this offence—in 
which we may include all kinds of forest 
robbery, from illegal deer-stalking down to 
rabbit-ferreting. No matter what the penalty 
has been for the offence,—no matter whether 
it has been punished equally with high 
treason: or whether it has been a ques- 
tion of hulks, simple imprisonment, or 
plain fine—poaching has always been a great 
English fact, and whether the delinquent 





has been a William Shakspere or a Bilt 
Stokes, the justice of the peace has always 
had enough to do with poachers. We have 
little inclination to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the Game Laws, but seein 
what have been the evils of their existence 
during many hundred years, noting the 
stern pains and penalties laid upon the 
poacher, those penalties being simply use. 
less, and seeing lastly that these Game Laws 
frequently lead to murder, and always to 
hate and ill-will, it behoves us to seek a 
means of crushing this evil, which has neyer 
yielded, and perhaps never will yield, to the 
mere infliction of a penalty. 

On the principle that there could be no 
thief without a receiver of stolen goods, there 
could be no poacher if there were no receiver 
of poached game ; and equally if there were 
no consumers of poached game, it could 
have no vendors. It may be asked, “ How 
am I to tell poached game? I have a right 
to buy my game in the cheapest market; 
and if one man charges four shillings fora 
hare, I have a right to pass his shop if I can 
get a similar article of his neighbour at three 
shillings.” No doubt the purchaser has 
a right to buy in the cheapest market; 
and indeed any conscientious person who 
gave the higher price would indirectly abet 
poaching in a far greater degree than if he 
bought at the lower rate, for if the cheap 
vendor could only sell by raising his tari 
in order to give an appearance. of honesty 
to his trade, he would be able to give better 
prices to his suppliers, they would receive 
a fresh impetus, and —— would become 
more vexatious than ever. After much con- 
sideration we are of opinion that all indi- 
vidual attack upon poaching will be useless, 
and if its indirect destruction is to be at- 
tempted, it must be done by the legislature 
—and how ? 

We propose that every head of game should 
be stamped, and though the theory may a 
first sight appear absurd, yet practically it 
would work better than all’ the penalties 
enacted since the time of William the Con- 
queror. If this stamp were as compulsory 
as a shooting licence, if any purchaser of 
game unstamped, or rather: unticketed,—for 
we suggest that a long and narrow adhesive 
stamp, to wrap round the leg, would be the 
most effectual mode of carrying out the pro- 
posal,—if any private purchaser of unticketed 
game were liable to a slight penalty, and 
any regular dealer to a large fine for @ 
similar act, to be increased on the repet 
tion of the offence, it might fairly be pro 
phesied that a very short experience of the 
project would show its great advantages. 
The tickets, or stamps, should be procurable 
from the stamp distributor of the -— ; 
they should be issued only to unimpeachable 
persons, and through them alone the stam 
game should reach “ all” vendors whatever. 
The obvious conclusion is, that the poacher 
would have no chance of selling the game he 
had stolen; for, granted that the seller 
of game would be willing to purchase, he 
would be unable to sell, seeing that few 
persons would run the risk of a fine in order 
to get a brace of partridges or pheasants @ 
little cheaper than they could be hong 
the legitimate market ; and if the ps 
were unable to sell, he would cease to poac 
And thus we offer the solution of a difficulty 
older than any European dynasty. The 5 
tions to the plan are but apparent. a 
be urged that the proposed stamps oa : 

be used over and over again, and the sa . 0 
poached game carried on more safely thar 
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ever; it might be answered, that the mass 
of game being consumed by private people, 
a second use of the stamp could never be 
made very profitable, since they would no 
more dream of preserving or selling the 
game ticket than of trying to use a can- 
celled pestage-stamp. A second objection is 
apparently based upon better ground—that 
it would be unjust to tax game while meat 
and poultry remained untaxed. Setting aside 
the fact that meat and poultry are taxed, 
though indirectly, it is certain that they are 
eaten without qualms of conscience as. to 
the circumstances preceding their appear- 
ance on the table; whereas those who sit 
down to game cannot be quite sure, as 
affairs stand at present, that a brutal fight 
has not taken place over the materials of 
their banquet, that even MURDER has not 
been done, and that the dead keeper is not 
lying stark, with the unheeded wind whist- 
lng around him. These things are not 
much thought of, but they are nevertheless 
true. Our proposal for the prevention of 
poaching is not laid down as unsurpassable : 
there may be better plans, and we should be 
glad to hear of them; but till we do so, the 
project here offered is worthy of a little 
consideration. That the existing laws are 
useless, may be seen by the most superficial 
examination. 

We have, in illustration, the particulars of 
a case which occurred at the beginning 
of the year in the North—a case by no 
means remarkable, indeed paralleled every 
day throughout the sporting season. Within 
sixweeks, the prisoner in the case we refer 
to was fined the full penalty, with costs, 
three separate times, giving an average of 
twenty-five shillings as the weekly payment 
this luckless man disbursed for his poaching 
ropensities, or rather passion. The de- 

quent must have been perpetually at his 
work, quietly described in the charge sheet 
4s trespass—work which must have been 
remunerative, for he paid the fine in each 
instance. His losses had been, say 71. 10s. ; 
his gains, say double—this gives 300 shillings; 

presuming that a poacher will get an 
average of 1s. per head for game, we get a 
quotient of 300 head of game; and further, 
sipposing that two persons on an average 
have consumed each head of game, we have 
‘total of 600 persons who within six weeks 
ogg abetted an offender against the 
laws. nd yet every one of the 600 acted 
honestly in the matter, and on the plain 
‘ommercial principle of purchasing in the 
cheapest market. ‘There must be something 
Wrong here; people cannot be blamed for an 


direct, and utterly unintentional offence. | 
| fox-hunter, who would as soon think of taking 


ow the carrying out our proposal of 
stamped game would not only gradually 
destroy poaching (for all unprofitable labour 
must sooner or later cease), but would have 


effect of relieving conscientious people | 


of moral burden which they have no right 
0 bear, and which they only endure by 
Teason of misdirected law. 
Having thus offered a possible solution of 
a difficulty which has been a national one 
Many centuries, we think ourselves fairly 
to. protest against the extreme 
of the Game and Trespass Laws. 
worthy gentlemen in the commission 
peace are, however, desirous of en- 


of the 


ering, and do enforee, them in all their 
F erity, however unreasonable and unjust. 


or a sufficient example, a reference need 
only be made to the case of the man of 
ve have already spoken. On the last 





| 





of his being brought before the 


bench, a witness stated that, being in the 
fields, he heard the report of a gun, and 
immediately endeavoured to find the man 
who had fired; he rode into the wood and 
saw the defendant, who ran away. JWit- 
ness, however, was sufficiently near, and 
clearly identified him as the same man. 
The defendant having been previously con- 
victed, the full penalty was inflicted and 
paid. There was no corroborative evidence ; 
the case rested entirely upon the depo- 
sition of this witness, and he distinctly said 
he was “ sufficiently near, when he rode into 
the wood, to identify him as the same man.” 
By his own admission, he was not face 
to face with him; and, as he also deposes 
that the trespasser ran away, it seems pretty 
clear that all he saw of the man was his 
back. Now, primdé facie, no bench of magis- 
trates ought to convict on such evidence— 
the evidence of a man who admits that he 
was not close to the defendant, and that 
the latter was then running away. What 
gives a colouring of justice to the decision 
in this case ? 
by the defendant himself, that he was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the wood; but 
in the summing up this admission should 
rather have told in his favour than other- 
wise. 

A prisoner is always entitled to the benefit 
of a doubt, and if this be the case in offences 
of a graver nature than that of which we 
are speaking, surely it should have been so 
in this, even though the defendant might 
have been a very troublesome character. 
Even had the bench been morally sure of 
the prisoner’s offence, moral conviction 
should fot always lead to legal. 

Setting aside our proposal of stamped 
game, and bringing ourselves to suppose 
that the present Game Laws are in accord- 
ance with the age, we urge that poach- 
ing offences should be dealt with most 
guardedly, and for two very urgent reasons 
—first, sporting is inherent in man; and 
secondly, the very preservation and retention 
of game itself requires it. As for “ sporting” 
being inherent in man, the fact is so clear 
that it hardly requires proof. It is imma- 
terial in what way the propensity crops out, 
whether in slave trapping, tiger slaying, 
rat catching, or fox hunting—all men, from 
the highest to the lowest, have naturally 
this passion within them. The Rugby boy, 
who would shrink with horror from steal- 
ing a chicken in a poulterer’s shop, would 
chase that same bird if alive all through a 
summer day’s holiday, and at last jubilantly 
end the sport with not one atom of an idea 
that he was committing a theft. The old 


lobster sauce with hare as of chasing his cat to 
death, will hunt while he can hold to a 
saddle. Nature has planted this desire 
within him. A town apprentice exultantly 
chasing a rat, or a Gordon Cumming lying 
in wait for a score of lions, is moved by 
one and the same feeling. And surely this 
should be some argument in favour of giving 
game offenders the benefit of every possible 
doubt. But, again, the “too hard push- 
ing” of our Game Laws will lead to their 
annihilation. Each day our legislators are 
becoming more utilitarian and commercial 

whether for good or for evil is an open ques- 
tion—even the upper house is tending in the 
same direction (for we need not say how 
frequently the ranks of the Lords are re- 
plenished from trade and kindred profes- 
sions), and it might happen that should half- 
a-dozen very glaring cases come prominently 





Possibly the statement made | 





before the attention of the country, the result 
might be a state of things which most Eng- 
lishmen would deplore, for beyond a doubt 
the sports of the field are a good prepara- 
tive to the protection of the country. 

And now, with regard to Mr. Brandt's 
book upon “ poaching,”—we apply this com- 
prehensive term to the robbery of game 
generally—while we applaud its style, we 
cannot say much for the originality of its 
matter. Mr. Brandt’sentire proposal amounts 
to this—to sweep away all existing Game 
Laws; to enact that “ game,” in the widest 
sense of the term, belongs to the owner or 
occupier ; that all capture of game, without 
the consent of the owner, is to be deemed 
felony; that all attempt at capture shall be 
considered as an attempt to commit larceny ; 
that keepers shall be unarmed, and merely 
lay complaints against poachers at police- 
stations; and that the occupiers of houses 
in which game is found, and of which no 
satisfactory account can be given, shall be 
considered as receivers of stolen goods. This 
is the whole scheme. A very good one, but 
not original. Some years ago it was enun- 
ciated by Professor Christmas, in his work 
entitled ‘“ Christian Politics,” and was the 
subject of considerable discussion at the 
time. 

If we come to the manner of Mr. Brandt's 
book, much may be said in its favour, when 
we have passed over the doubt whether 
handy-books on law and proposals for legis- 
lative enactments should come before the 
public in faney binding and with fan- 
tastic titles. All legal technicalities are 
avoided in “ Fur and Feathers,’ while just 
enough of the actual law relating to game 
is laid before the reader to make him au fuit 
at its provisions, and it is also gratifying 
to remark how very thoroughly this book 
corroborates our argument, that men as a 
body do not think poaching a crime. Ask 
a rural prisoner if he has ever been in prison 
before, and he may perchance say, observes 
Mr. Brandt, “Oh, ay, I’ve had a month or 
two for a bit of poaching.” But press him 
further with “ Have you never been sent to 
prison as a thief?” and he will deny the 
imputation with every token of indignation. 
Is not this corroborative evidence that, to 
inflict a punishment for an act which the 
sufferer considers lawful, is utterly useless 
as a preventive measure? And if punish- 
ment is useless in opposing this offence—and 
proofs are too abundant to allow any such 
questions to arise—are we not justified in 
urging any plan for the suppression of 
poaching, which, while it does not in any way 
trench on the existing rights of the landed 
gentleman, in no way increases the penalties 
which poachers ever run the risk of incurring 
—a plan which we heartily believe would 
cause poaching to expire from sheer inanity? 
How poaching “ works” in France we know 
not, but if caricatures are any clue to the 
realities of a people, there is little ill-feeling 
between the braconnier and the garde 
champétre, for we have before our mind's eye 
a sketch by Gavarni in which a sportsman 
seated in the snow is asked by a gamekeeper, 
* How—dost thou not know thou mayest not 
shoot while it is freezing ?” and the poacher 
answers, “ My friend, 1 am waiting for the 
thaw.” We would willingly have the Eng- 
lish keeper and the English poacher thus 
bandy jests in the place of blows; for, seeing 
there are so many outlets for the blood of 
Englishmen already, surely it should not be 
spilt in the green woods and peaceful glades 
of our own land. 
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Sparks Jrom a Locomotive; or, Life and 
Liberty in Europe. By the Author of 
“Belle Brittan’s Letters.” (New York: 
Derby and Jackson. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.) 

Tere are few works more interesting than 
a well written book of travels, by an intel- 
ligent author, who, forsaking the stereotyped 
phrases of the guide books and uninfluenced 
by prejudice, is determined to dive below the 
surface, form his own opinion, and boldly 
avow the results he has come to. But if 
the study of foreign nations be thus interest- 
ing, how much more lively our interest 
when our own country is the subject of im- 
partial criticism. It has been truly said that 
foreign nations form a species of contempo- 
rary posterity, and it is from the remarks 
of foreigners who are competent to form a 
correct opinion of our merits and short- 
comings, that we are able to judge of the 
position we shall hold in the estimation of 
future ages, and are afforded an opportunity 
of reforming those parts of our national 
polity and character, whose defects would 
otherwise have escaped our notice. 

Besides pointing out the merits and de- 
merits of the people described, books of 
travel enable us also to form an estimate of 
the condition of the country to which the 
traveller belongs, by observing the peculiari- 
ties he deems worthy of notice and the light 
in which he views them; and this is equally 
the case whether the traveller be impartial 
or not, and whether he sees cause for censure 
or for praise. 

The work before us, which has suggested 
the above remarks, is written by the editor 
of the New York Mirror, and consists of 
letters addressed to that paper during a six 
months’ visitto England. Before discussing 
the literary merits of the book let us examine 
the peculiarities of English life that arrest 
the author’s attention, that our readers may 
compare them with the picture of American 
manners presented by the first book on that 
subject they may happen to light on, and see 
whether the shortcomings attributed to the 
Americans by English travellers are not im- 
plicitly confirmed by his remarks on England. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Fuller notices 
the submission to law, and the order which 
prevails in our streets, as well as the civility 
and efficiency of the police. The chamber- 
maids of the hotels are “charming institu- 
tions ;” and “they seem to be as uncon- 
sciously modest as Nature herself.” The 
solidity, comfort, and safety of the railways 
elicit warm eulogiums. Our author's opinion 
of the English women must indeed be given 
in his own words : 


**T find it no uncommon thing in England to 
meet ‘unprotected females’ in the cars; and the 
higher the social position of the ladies the greater 
is their simplicity of dress and affability of 
manner. So far as health, comfort, and fitness 
are concerned, the American ladies have much to 
learn from the English, especially in their travel- 
ling costume. We see no finery or frippery here 
in the railway carriage ; and silks and satins in 
the street are apt to excite rather uncomplimen- 
tary suspicions of the wearers.” 

“One half of the consumption cases among 
the American women are owing to wafer-soled 
shoes, which render walking both difficult and 
dangerous. And so they sit pining in satin chairs 
in their over-heated rooms, sucking cough candy, 
and waiting for the doctor, and his shadow the 
undertaker ; while these buxom English beauties 
are tramping about in their water-proof boots, or 
darting through lanes and parks in their saddles. 
To appear delicate or lackadaisical is no part of an 
Englishwoman’s ambition. Health and vigour of 
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body are considered of primary importance, not 
only for comfort’s sake, but as the most essential 
qualifications for satisfactorily and successfully 
performing the duties of wives and mothers. And 
they dress, and eat, and exercise accordingly.” 


Finally, the high degree of culture in lite- 
rature and art which our upper classes have 
reached strikes Mr. Fuller, who laments the 
deficiency of his countrymen in this respect. 

There are some among us (happily their 
influence is small, and God grant it may 
never increase) who, seeing in the golden 
rays of the setting sun a nation without a 
monarch, where the people. reign supreme, 
and attributing to its political constitution 
the material prosperity which, indeed, is 
owing to its extensive soil, natural advan- 
tages, and the energy of its inhabitants, 
desire to assimilate the British laws to those 
of the young republic, which they imagine 
to be an Eden of innocence and bliss. Let 
the members of this party consider atten- 
tively the opinion of a native of this re- 
public, one occupying the position of editor 
of a daily paper, and therefore possessing 
full opportunity of arriving at a sound con- 
clusion on this important subject. Mr. Fuller, 
speaking of the mode of voting at the 
recent Marylebone election, says that it is 
“a very simple and admirable system of re- 
gistration which, or some other system, must 
be adopted in New York, or we shall rue it 
worse and worse.” He seems, moreover, to 
share in President Buchanan’s forebodings, 
when he utters the following aspiration : 


‘*England has an aristocracy which has been 
built up by the blood, the beauty, and the bravery 
of a thousand years. When our republican 
institutions shall become as old and as mossy as 
England’s ; when our flag, too, has 


Braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze, 


let us hope that our political inequalities and social 
infelicities may be as few and as harmless as hers,’ 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
our author’s opinion of England is favourable ; 
and, accordingly, when returning to his 
own country he sums up his impressions 
thus: “If it is evening with the human race 
in Italy, and morning in America, surely it is 
high noon in England.” 

It may seem invidious to criticise the 
“Sparks from a Locomotive” with severity 
after the extracts we have made, but we 
owe it in justice to our readers, no less 
than to the author himself, to point out the 
bad taste exhibited, and the mis-statements 
to be met with in the course of this work. 

In the first place the book consists of 
letters written to his paper during Mr. 
Fuller’s tour, and reproduced without that 
amount of editing which would have fitted 
them for publication in the form of a volume. 
We have no less than twenty pages oc- 
cupied with an account of the Burns Festi- 
val at Dumfries, all very interesting six 
months ago in the columns of a paper, but 
altogether out of place in the present work. 


Again we are favoured with a chapter on | 


Washington’s Birthday, together with a de- 
scription of that illustrious patriot’s tomb, 
taken from an after-dinner speech, and re- 
printed from the Illustrated London News. 
But the acme of absurdity is attained in the 
descriptions of the illustrious individuals to 
whom our author contrived to get introduced ; 
for example that of Lord Bury, the account 
of whose family connections and appoint- 
ments are cut out of a Debrett and inserted 
bodily. We are also informed that “KE. L. 
Bulwer was born a poet and a politician in 
1805,” and then, after wading through a list 








of his works which reminds us wonde 
of one of Routledge’s catalogues, interspersed 
here and there w sha bookseller’s puff, we 
discover that 


‘*His fine head affords the most indubitable 
proof of the general veracity of phrenology. It jg 
a splendid dome of intellect, widening in the 
region of ‘ideality,’ and affording ample scope for 
all the superior faculties. There is nothing of the 
appearance or manner of the Englishman abou. 
him ; but, on the contrary, he is entirely cost 
mopolitan in look, dress, and tone of conversation, 
His hair, like his thin whiskers and moustache, 
is of a lightish brown colour. He wears it ent 
close behind, and lifted up in front, giving his 
head a look of distinguished loftiness.” 


It is a pity that the artist is not named to 
whose genius the “splendid dome of intel- 
lect” owes its “look of distinguished lofti- 
ness.” He would doubtless have subscribed 
for a hundred copies on the strength of so 
valuable a réclame. 

Among other places of interest, Mr. Fuller 
visits Hampton Court, and informs us that 
“the building, begun in 1515, was not com- 
pleted until 1604, from designs by Sir 
Christopher Wren.” This is an anachronism 
all the more inexcusable as a catalogue of 
the paintings is given from the handbook, 
which would also have supplied more correct 
information than that quoted above. Mr. 
Fuller, moreover, towards the end of his 
chapter, apologises by saying that “this 
sounds a little too much like history for « 
rattling newspaper correspondence, but one 
cannot visit Hampton Court without awaking 
some reminiscences of the splendours of the 
past.” After this, we shall be able to 
estimate the authenticity of newspaper cor- 
respondents’ history, as published in the 
United States. 

Of course, it is only to be expected that 
the observations of English travellers in the 
“ States,” on the “ peculiar domestic in- 
stitution,” would be answered by a dark 
picture of the social errors of the English. 
The reader is accordingly informed that 

‘“‘In the city of London the excess of females 
over males is estimated at one hundred and sixty 
thousand. If to this we add the number, say one 
hundred and fifty thousand of men, unmarried, we 
find an aggregate of THREE HUNDRED AND TES 
THOUSAND of unwedded, unprotected, and guue- 
rally unsupported females.” 


We know not whence Mr. Fuller has de- 
rived his statistics, but, according to the 
census of 1851, the last made, the excess of 
females over males is stated at 49,120,and of 
these more than 19,000 are under twenty 
years of age, so that our author’s 310,000 are 
reduced to 30,000, a difference by no meats 
unimportant. He also moralises in the fo 
lowing strain on the “80,000 T'raviatas 1 the 
streets of London, altogether ignoring that 
if English men and women sympathise with 
the victims of slavery, they are also p2in- 
fully aware of the want and suffering * 
home, and devote their time and money t? 
its amelioration. 

“« Among these victims of sin and society I be- 
lieve there is more real suffering in London in one 
week than in all the United States in a year 
And yet the sham philanthropy of Exetel 
Hall’ pours out a perpetual torrent of lachrymosé 
sympathy for the imaginary woes of ae 
‘Topsys’ and fugitive ‘Uncle Toms; W nen 
this awful array of wronged and wretched — : 
is parading nightly before its doors. . + + f 
me remind the noisy negro sympathisers 
‘Exeter Hall’ that these eighty thousand white 
female slaves of poverty and passion, in the ity 


of London, must and will live ; while ‘the a 
geance due for all their wrongs’ will yet appeat 
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the shape of some terrible Nemesis that will shake 
the social organism of the city to its centre.” 

Let the Americans be assured that, if 
once they admit the disgraceful character of 
the blot on their escutcheon caused by 
slavery, and strive earnestly to find some 
safe means of obliterating it, the English 
nation will hold out a cordial hand of sym- 
pathy and help in the good work. Instead 
of this we hear nothing but justification of 
the system,and propositions for its extension 
by fair means or by foul; and so long as this 
state of things continues, so long will English 
people continue to throw slavery in the teeth 
of America, and try to shame them into ex- 
tending to the blacks that declaration of 
liberty by which alone they claim the right to 
exist among the nations of the world. 

While, with respect to the Sickles tragedy, 
the “ Thunderer ” is disarmed of his bolts by 
a severe reproof, which will much astonish 
the English reader : 

“The London 7Zimes, in an article on the 
Washington tragedy, attributes the savage justice 
of Sickles to the savage condition of American 
society. The Zimes should remember that when 
agentleman in England discovers a poacher on 
his manor he shoots down the trespasser with 
impunity. Is not a man’s wife a more sacred 
piece of private property than his sheep pasture ?” 

Before leaving Europe, Mr. Fuller visits 
France and Italy, and his account of this 
part of his tour is by far the most interest- 
ing part of the book. He gets down from 
his rostrum, and, leaving speech-making 
and the guide-books behind, gives us lively 
sketches of the places he saw and their 
inhabitants. He formed a very favourable 
and tolerably cerrect opinion of the Parisians 
and their capital; but his experiences of 
Italy do not appear to have been of the 
pleasantest; in fact he suffered from a cres- 
endo of unsavoury odours all the way until 
the climax was attained at Naples. 

In concluding this notice we would inquire 
how it is that, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, American books are so superficial in 
their style, impertinent in their remarks on 
individuals, inexact in their statements of 
facts, and generally deficient in good taste ? 
We believe it is partly owing to the Ameri- 
cans being a nation of parvenvs, and partly 
because literature is not made the study of 
a lifetime, but taken up only on the failure 
of other resources, or supplementary to 
other pursuits. 
point given by Mr. Fuller in the case of a 
companion, whom he designates by the un- 
Meaning sobriquet “ Young America Train,” 
who we are told “had just returned from a 
three months’ land-buying, railroad-con- 
tracting, speech-making, and book-writing 
trip to America,” and who “had become a 
little feverish from over-excitement and lack 
of sleep.” We should advise the author 

fore sitting down to write another book, to 
tefer to what he says at page 161 of the 
Present work, and remember that 


“Surely an editor should be careful of what he 
‘mites ; for here, preserved in ‘everlasting re- 
membrance,’ his ‘leaders’ (too often misleaders) 
will stare a blushing posterity in the face through 
all coming time. I little dreamed when penning 
paragraphs for the ‘Evening Mirror,’ in 
Ann Street, at the last minute before ‘going to 
Press,’ that I might some day see every word 
Serupulously preserved in the archives of the 

h Museum. Such immortality of language 
ity ee us word-weavers pause and consider. 
tis like a phantom memory in the future world 
of up to curse or bless usin the great Museum 


s. Solet us be as wary and as wise as 
We may,” wi 














We have an instance in | 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


SPIRITUALISM is no recent invention. The 
mysteries of Egypt and Eleusis, the oracle 
of 'Trophonius, the secrets of the Gnostics, 
and the theories of the Neo-platonic philo- 
sophers teach us that we have no reason to 
congratulate ourselves on anything novel in 
the way of spiritual manifestations. Only 
as the circumstances of each age and each 
country vary, we shall have Argekoks in 
Greenland, and crystal readers in Egypt, 
serpent charmers in India, and “ mediums ” 
in England and America. So long as there 
are men and women, so long there will be 
fools and dupes; and so long as Nature 
continues to be wonderful, so long her 
marvels will be abused to the purposes of 
quackery and superstition. The endeavour 
to penetrate the future, to see what passes in 
distant regions of the earth, to withdraw the 
veil that hides one human heart from 
another, to cure diseases without the aid of 
medicine, and to give the wisest of advice 
without possessing a particle of commen 
sense, is by no means uncommon even in our 
own day, and it is not likely to become rare 
when there are so many professors all 
demonstrating how easy it is to ensure 
success. 

Now, so long as these attempts are confined 
to secular matters, and are made only by 
the wealthier and idler members of society, 
we should hardly feel ourselves justified in 
interfering. Those who are thus wasting 
their time have little else to do, and may as 
well be engaged in one folly as in another. 
But we can hardly expect that the people 
who imagine themselves capable of penetrat- 
ing the secrets of earth will be satisfied 
without at least a glimpse into those of 
heaven and hell. Strangely blasphemous 
are the séances in which tables are made to 
reveal the state of the departed, and hats or 
chairs established as means of spelling out 
messages from the invisible world. Yet 
amidst all this nonsense society at large 
is protected by the very absurdity of the 
imposition. The unbiassed mind will 
not readily believe that angels, either 
good or evil, can be made to communicate 
with our dining tables, and stamp, kick, and 
dance out their secrets as we put our hands 
on and our legs under the mahogany. The 
scholar reminds us that the trick is as old as 
the Christian era, and the practical cabinet- 
maker shows how the raps may be produced 
without the slightest reference cither to 
Gabriel or Beelzebub. But while we thus 
brand the whole system as one of falsehood 
and forgery, he would display very little 
knowledge of human nature who should 
imagine that it had no foundation in fact. 


|The nervous system may be so. skilfully 


worked upon, hallucinations of so extra- 
ordinary a kind may be produced by purely 
physical means, and the connection between 
the mind and the body is so little understood 
even by the most profound of philosophers, 
that we are perpetually reminded of the 
danger as well as the feasibility of such 
tamperings. That mesmerism can induce 
sleep, and that the sleep so caused is of an 
abnormal character—that the interior of the 
body may be rendered apparently visible to 
the eye, as Gibbon tells us was the case with 
the monks of Athos—that somnambulism 
and hysteria may be produced almost at will 
by those skilled in the management of the 
nerves—that many plants and drugs have 
strange and seemingly magical effects upon 
the whole being of those who are subjected 





to their influence—are things well known to 
all psychological and physiological inquirers. 
With the means thus placed within their 
reach evil-minded persons may work many 
marvels of iniquity ; and we are far from dis- 
believing all the legends, however apparently 
improbable, which have reached us on these 
subjects. Undoubtedly the greater part of 
such are unworthy of credit, and the chief 
wickedness which we have to guard against 
is that of gross and impudent charlatanerie. 
However, as these matters are in general 
managed, those only are deceived who desire 
the deception. With these we have little 
sympathy—there always was such a class, 
and doubtless always will be; they go their 
way and we go ours, and meddle with each 
other either very little or not at all. 

But the case becomes widely different 
when the imposture extends to large classes 
of uneducated and, therefore, defenceless 
persons, and when, moreover, it comes under 
the guise of spiritual religion, and is en- 
forced by ministers of the gospel, them- 
selves as much deluded as those whom they 
misiead. We have recently had our atten-- 
tion drawn to what are called “great ve- 
vivals”’ in America, in Wales, in Ireland, 
and in Scotland. Religious meetings have 
been interrupted by hysterical screams, by 
groans, by violent bodily contortions ; in~ 
deed, it may be said that they have mainly 
been held that these “manifestations of the 
spirit,” as they have been profanely called, 
might be exhibited. Scenes of confusion 
and uproar, such as few mad-houses could 
show, have been of constant occurrence ; and 
though they have been accompanied by an 
unsparing use of religious phraseology, 
and by a series of visions and revela- 
tions, which throw those of Irving com- 
pletely into the shade, we do not the less 
distinctly recognise the whole as a dan- 
gerous and terrible delusion. Not one 
here and another there, but hundreds and 
even thousands have been so affected— 
nearly all females, and with few exceptions 
in the humbler walks of life, such as factory 
girls, sempstresses, and other young women 
engaged in sedentary occupations. We admit 
that there was and is co-existent with all 
this a great deal of serious concern about 
religion, a desire for spiritual instruction, 
and an apparently intelligent reception of it, 
by no means frequent among the labouring 
classes. This circumstance has greatly in- 
fluenced the clergy, who, noticing how 
rational has been the conduct of many in- 
quirers, have in some cases too hastily 
accepted the whole movement as one 
originating from above, and have felt called 
to aid it by all the means in their power. 


| This seems to have been principally the case 





with the ministers of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist persuasions, and more perhaps 
with the latter than the former, for which very 
sufficient reasons could be given by any one 
who had studied the tenets held by that body. 
Amidst the varying accounts given, and the 
different estimates made of those extra- 
ordinary phenomena which accompany a 
“religious revival,” it is extremely difficult 
to attain to the real state of the case. One 
will require all to be accepted, another will 
be satisfied with nothing less than the 
branding of the whole as an_ intentional 
imposture, and it unfortunately happens that 
there is an extreme reluctance to have the 


symptoms submitted to medical investiga- 
tion. As soon as a physician begins to ask 
questions, he is told very decidedly that the 
work is God’s, and it is not for hira to inter- 
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fere. This in itself is a suspicious feature, 
and generally arises from a consciousness 
that the cases will not bear a physician’s 
scrutiny. We are for the most part obliged 
to accept the “ revival ” as it is represented to 
us by persons altogether incapable of ascer- 
taining its real nature. The believers and 
disbelievers are divided into two clearly dis- 
tinct parties—one calls the other fanatic and 
enthusiastic, and is called infidel and even 


atheistic in its turn. 


Now it happens, most fortunately for the 
interests of both religious and scientific 
truth, that the revival in Ireland has been 
watched by a competent observer, one who, 
being a clergyman, obtained access to the 
most important cases of “sudden and 
miraculous conversion,” heard the wildest 
“revelations,” and saw the most astonishing 
“manifestations.” But he was not merely 
a clergyman, he was also a student of psy- 
chology and physiology, was well acquainted 
with the aberrations of the human intellect, 
and had traced some of the most interesting 
points of connection between mental and 
physical life—we allude to the Venerable 
Edward Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath. 
He has given us a rather minute account of 
ull that deserved especial notice in the “ re- 
vival” at Belfast; and from what ‘he lays 
before us we are enabled not only to under- 
stand the proceedings in Wales and Scotland, 
and at the still more celebrated “ camp- 
meetings” in the United States, but also to 
compare the symptoms of one revival with 
those of another, and to weigh the con- 
sequences which must inevitably result 
from them. In all we note a real and 
profitable inquiry after religious truth, 
and this from persons who suffer none of 
the bodily. contortions and utter none 
of the frightful cries, which characterise 
the public meetings. How is this to be 
accounted for? We think easily. Religion 


.at such seasons is almost the sole topic of 


conversation; those who think little of it at 
other times, think deeply then, and any- 
thing, no matter what, which makes a 
multitude of men think much of religion, 
will produce a beneficial change in many 
among them. It is found, too, that men 
rarely groan, cry out, or struggle, and, on 
the other hand, that the effects produced on 
their minds are frequently permanent, while 
those wrought on the excitable and _ half- 
frenzied young women pass rapidly away 
and leave no satisfactory fruit behind. 

The chief symptom in all “ revivals” is the 
presence of hysterical disease among women : 
cries, shrieks, convulsions, exclamations 
concerning salvation and damnation, denun- 
ciations of sin, assertions of a divine presence, 
claims of visions and revelations, and above 
all, the declaration that the penitent’s sins 
are forgiven and that she is received into the 
number of the saints. These things are in- 
variable, nor could any medical observer 
expect them to be otherwise. The principle 
of imitation so well known to prevail in 
hysterical epidemics, will determine the 
channel in which the enthusiasm shall run; 
there are always a thousand chances to one 
that it shall take a religious direction: it 
was so of old; it was so in the middle ages; 
it isso now. The clergy are naturally the 
first to observe it; they see that there is at 
all events a foundation of truth for it; and 
the less educated and more enthusiastic 
among them are sure to misunderstand and 
encourage it. This is sufficient: the mo- 
ment they do this, it increases in force, it 
widens its circle, and soon draws into its 





vortex all that is prepared for its influence. 
Evil-minded persons are but too ready to 
take advantage of its phenomena, and im- 
posture soon steps in to find a copious har- 
vest. It is generally just at this point that 
the public attention is called to the proceed- 
ings : the most conspicuous cases will usually 
be the least genuine, the whole movement is 
reckoned as so much trickery, and the 
ministers of various denominations who 
have been carried away by the current are 
looked upon as accessories to the deception. 
To form a right estimate of these “ revivals ” 
we must bear in mind what even those who 
look most favourably on them admit: LI. 
That there are very few men among a great 
multitude of women, who are what they call 
“struck,” men are rarely affected by hys- 
terical disease ; I]. That a revival is followed 
invariably by what is termed “a flat, un- 
spiritual, unsatisfactory season;” III. That 
the supposed conversions under violent 
emotions, and accompanied by cries, shrieks, 
sobbings, and convulsions are seldom per- 
manent; IV. That the visions and revela- 
tions are not often of a character to excite 
wholesome emotions ; V. That all the symp- 
toms evinced at these so-called religious 
meetings are well understood by medical men, 
and are classed under hysteria, hypochon- 
driasis, and catalepsy; VI. That the effects 
of a revival are always to throw many young 
women out of health and out of work, ren- 
dering them a burden to their friends, and 
often chargeable on their parishes; and, 
lastly, That the moral consequences are not 
unfrequently of the most frightful charac- 
ter. On this topic Archdeacon Stopford de- 
clares that he could, but does not, speak out. 
Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, we are of opinion that the sound 
part of society is called upon to interfere. 
A little medical advice firmly acted upon 
would soon stop the most vivid revival, and 
convince its supporters that it does not 
emanate from the spirit of God, but from the 
folly of women, the idleness of men, the love 
of notoriety, and the state of the atmosphere. 





NEW NOVEL. 

Freshfield. By W. Johnston, M.A., Author of 
** Nightshade.” (James Blackwood.) 
‘* FRESHFIELD” is a domestic novel, simple in 
construction, quiet in incident, and yet, owing to 
the skill with which the story is brought out, 
abundantly interesting. The style is simple, like 
the story, and free from meretricious adornments 
and clap-trap. The author eschews alike the 
melodramatic horrors in which certain writers 
delight to indulge, and the sentimental inanities 
which are supposed, erroneously or not, to be 
specially attractive to milliners’ apprentices. The 
story has many pathetic passages, but none are so 
elaborated as to cause us to yawn instead of 
shedding tears. Mr. Johnston has succeeded in 
writing a healthy, manly, pure book, the reading 
of which can be hurtful to none, but may prove 
beneficial to many. 

The story is chiefly carried on in the form of 
dialogue. This is as it should be. The novel, 
like the drama, is ruined by too many descriptive 
or purely narrative passages. We turn over the 
pages of the novelist as we visit the theatre, for 
the sake of the human interest which we hope to 
find in both; and if anything is substituted for 
this, no matter how excellent it may be in itself, 
and in its proper place, we are unavoidably dis- 
appointed. We do not desire to be confounded 
with those who go the length of skipping all 
descriptive passages in novels, where such passages 
are skilfully introduced, and who denounce the 
novelist as a proser simply because he brings 
before the mind, with sufficient distinctness, the 





scenes where his drama is enacted, giving as a 





or ee 
| background to his picture a solid stage wheraop 
' his characters may move, a precise locale which 
| they are to fill and flood with human passion ; byt 
| we do deprecate that species of story in which 
scenery is everything, and the characters next tp 
nothing, which seems to have been written for the 
sake of displaying the author's descriptive powers, 
and which turns out to be as silly an affair as the 
play of Hamlet with the character of Hamlet left 
out, ‘‘ by special desire.” ‘‘ Freshfield” has its 
| descriptive passages ; but they are brief, hurried, 
and though sufficiently elaborated as to place the 
whole scene before the reader's mind, never tedious, 
We cannot say quite as much for some of the 
dialogues. These, in the earlier part of the volume, 
strike us as tedious, attenuated, and unnecessarily 
prolonged. They are undramatic, and do not help 
forward the story. They may be true to life, for 
anything we know to the contrary ; but if we are 
bored with the common-place twaddle of common- 
place persons in real life, it does not follow that 
we should have a repetition of the nuisance ina 
book to which we turn for amusement. A couple 
of particularly common-place individuals being in 
a particularly prosy humour, might possibly carry 
on such dialogues as we meet with at the threshold 
of ‘* Freshfield,” much to their mutual satisfaction, 
but if they expected a third person to stand by as 
an interested auditor, they must be possessed of 
egregious vanity. How so clever a writer as Mr. 
Johnston evidently is fell into the blunder of 
perpetuating’ such nonsense, surprises us exceed- 
ingly. There is no humour in the dialogues to 
which we refer; and, for the most part, they are 
altogether beside the story, and are mere ex- 
erescences which might have been dispensed with 
without detriment. To be sure, it may he 
urged that, where common-place personages are 
introduced at all, they must, in order to be 
true to life, be made to talk in a common-place 
fashion. ‘This is very true, but this does not 
touch the question of the propriety of their 
introduction to the reader at all. Sound taste at 
once dictates that, where such characters are in- 
troduced, they should be merely lay-figures, mere 
‘‘dummies,” and that their presence should be 
dispensed with wherever it was not indispensable 
to the development of the plot. Mr, Johnston 
seems to have been aware of the impropriety of 
recording all the unimportant utterances of his 
minor characters ere he had proceeded far in his 
work ; and, accordingly, after the first fifty pages, 
there is nothing of this character to complain of. 
The story is admirably told, thereafter, and the 
conversations are well managed. : 
We have no intention of forestalling the reader 8 
perusal of the volume, by giving an outline of the 
plot. That were easily done in a single paragrap; 
but we prefer that those who are interested in the 
work should follow the writer himself in his 
skilful narrative, and not rest satistied with a 
brief and necessarily bald outline from our pen. 
Suffice it, on this head, to say that the story 
opens in Jersey ; that the chief characters i the 
drama are Mr. George Freshfield, who at the 
opening becomes a widower, and very soon after- 
wards loses his only child ; Mr. Arthur Freshtield, 
uncle of the former; Emma Neville, an orphan 
young lady, whose poverty is such that she is 
compelled to enter the service of M. George 
Freshfield in the eapacity of nurse ; Mrs. Cricker, 
the mother of Mr. Freshtield’s deceased wife ; and 
acertain firm of attorneys in London, who hap} “1 
to have an aspiring and plotting clerk of Lins 
vulgar sort. The coarse-minded Mrs. Cricket 
visits Almirah Cottage, the temporary residence 
of Mr. George Freshfield, conceives @ cea 
hatred of Emma Neville, does all she can to = 
her, and so far succeeds as to drive her from t 2 
house of her master. This she manages ha 
writing certain anonymous letters through the 
aforesaid attorney’s clerk, concerning @ certain 
Captain Day, with whom she alleges the -* 
of the story had been on too intimate terms. 9 
adventures of the young girl in London, the 
efforts which the Freshfields make to ree 4 
the journey which the widower takes to ory 
see Captain Day, and get at the — bs 
mystery ; the trials which await him there eu § 
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the outbreak of the mutiny, these are the prin- 
cipal materials. which the author has to work 
upon, and.out of which he has contrived to evolve 
a very charming and a very original novel. — , 
In speaking of the originality of ‘* Freshfield,’ 
wwe have special reference to the manner in which 
the several characters are made to develop them- 
selves. Foremost among these is the loveable, 
modest, shrinking Emma Neville, one of the most ' 
beautiful creations wehave lately seen. We have 
no clumsy deseription of her loveliness, but her 
beauty of person as well as of character is seen in 
the effect which it produces on others. We feel 
it in its-totality, and are not disgusted with an 
analysis ‘of the supposed elements of which it 


consists. Herein Mr. Johnston has shown sound 
judgment. There is nothing more tedious than a 


mere enumeration of: the various parts which, in 
their totality, constitute a perfect whole. The 
presence of beauty is seen by the results which it 
wroduces; and there is no need to endeavour to 

asp anything more than these results. Arthur 
Freshfield is also a well-drawn character. He is 
acrusty, eccentric, wrong-headed, sound-hearted, 
and kindly old man. His nephew, the hero of 
the story, is less firmly sketched. It is the evi- 
dent.object of the author to show how a man of 
thought may become a man of action, but the 
dreams of George Freshfield are of too vague a 
character to contrast with his active exploits in 
India, He is. never properly a thinker at all, 
but a sentimentalist, whose powers have been 
prostrated and benumbed by sorrow. ‘‘ Fresh- 
field” is not a faultless book, but it is a vigorous 
and fresh one, and ‘will well repay a perusal. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

The Diamond and the Pearl. By Mrs. Gore. 
Knight & Son.) Mrs. Gore is one of the very 
few writers.of whom it can be justly said, that 
they never write anything which is not more or 
less worthy of perusal. Her epigrammatic style, 
the fidelity of her delineations of fashionable life, 
and the vigour of her sketches of character, are 
sufficiently well known to all novel readers, and 
we see with pleasure that her best works are now 
being presented at a price which places them 
within reach of all classes. 

The Northumbrian Abbots; « Tale of the Seventh 
Coutury. By R. B. Werborton. (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) Decidedly a fiction which will 
attract the attention of male students, considering, 
as it does, questions of social science of great 
Vital importance. The work, however, should 
have been given to the public in the shape of a 
treatise, for the theories advanced are not aided 
by the action of the tale, while the fiction is 
materially injured by the introduction of profound 
speculation. The composition is at times forcible, 
even dramatic ; but asa tale the work fails, as 
might be expected when the author intimates that 
the purpose of the story is ‘to illustrate the prin- 
ciplesof humanity’s social organisation, and suggest 
their identity with the higher Christian dogmas.” 

History of the Parish of Broughton Gifford, 


Wills, By John Wilkinson, M.A. of Merton 
College, Oxford, Rector. To the uninitiated it 
Would appear impossible to gather within the 





Trene ; or Sketches of Character. (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) A monotonous tale, devoid of 
spirit, power, and originality. He must possess 
a vast fund of patience who completes its perusal 
without yawning. 

Poems. By L. Second Series. (Whitfield : 
Strand.) These poems, though they never reach 
to any poetic height, are distinguishable by un- 
deviating purity. They are essentially poems for 
young people, and doubtless this class of the 
community have mostly read the first series. The 
following verse is a good example of the general 
style and feeling of the —— authoress, assuredly : 

Lilies, what fair things ye be, 

Grow ye wheresoe’er ye will, 

In the garden or the valley— 

Lilies, I do love ye still; 

Pure and spotless as your birth 

Ye held not from our common earth. 

A Wife's Hone Duties; containing practical 
Hints toinexpericrced Housekeepers. (Bell & Daldy.) 
A capital little book as far as it goes; a perfect 
photograph of all the duties the servant owes to 
the mistress, and the mistress to herself. The 
first few words in the volume show that we 
are dealing with a common-sense and practical 
woman: ‘* The desire to have a home is one great 
incentive to the industry of man,”’—ergo—buy 
‘*A Wife’s Home Duties;” it teaches how to 
manage a home. Practical authoress goes on: 
“The four requisites indispensable in household 
comfort are Cleanliness, Punctuality, Order, 
Method,” and in the next page she sagaciously 
and illogically adds, ‘‘ Immaculate character in 
servants is an unreasonable hope.” The little work 
is an admirable handy book, since it even goes 
the length of intimating that ‘The beds should be 
turned down before dark.’ The fault of the book is 
that the ‘‘wife’s home duties” to the servants are 
not sufficiently dwelt upon. True, there are two 
pages given to the subject of ‘Helps to Moral 
Training ;” but, though our authoress urges that 
“the judicious conduct of a mistress may effect 
much towards-the moral training of her servant,” 
and though she lays it down that every servant 
should have a stated time each night at her own 
disposal, we come to the conclusion that while the 
servant's duty to the mistress is very elaborately 
set out, the necessary conduct of the mistress to 
the maid is not considered either radically nor as 
even a comparatively important branch of a wife's 
home duties. 

The Tourists Handbook for Treland. With 
100 illustrations by Mahony. (Smith & Son.) As 
capital a handbook as we have had on our table 
for many a long day—capitally illustrated (a great 
point in a tourist's handbook), freshly written, 
and with some regard for correct and respectable 
compilation. 

Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philosophy. 

sy James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. (James 
Madden. ) A member of the Bengal Civil 
Service having offered a prize of 3007. for the best 
essay on the above-named subject, the judges 
decided that the honourable reward should be 
divided between Dr. Ballantyne and a gentleman 
whose name is not given. This circumstance is 
to be regretted, for we naturally feel some 
curiosity as to the unknown scholar who was 








boundaries of a small Wiltshire parish anything 
of general interest, and yet in this little brochure 
here is a vast amount of quaint and erudite 
matter bearing very strongly upon the history of 
our social condition. We should have been glad, 
had our limits permitted, to have placed before 


and mM some wise to have done justice to the 
ability with which Mr. Wilkinson has disposed of 
the cts his research has brought together. As a 
book important to the archeologist, and interest- 
ing to the general reader, we commend this mono- 

whose compilation must have been a 


Pp 
oe of love, 


Amongst new editions we gladly welcome that 


Comie Sketches by J. Poole, the writer of | 


‘Paul Pry.” “The Little Peddlington Guide ” is 
toy om na reading as ever, and ‘‘My Aunt’s 


’ is the same mongrel he ever was. 


our readers a few extracts of a general character, | 


entitled to be placed in brackets with the learned 
Principal of the Benares College. In grappling 
| with this difficult and momentous theme, Dr. 
Ballantyne has earnestly applied himself to 
| the refutation of the errors of Hinduism, though 
he judiciously urges the missionaries to look 
j rather for points of agreement and concilia- 
tion than of hostile controversy. He insists, 
too, upon the necessity of a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the niceties and refinements of 
the Sanskrit language, before entering upon an 
argument in favour of the Christian religion. 
| The misapplication of a single word may invalidate 
| the most cogent reasoning, and open an im- 


passible gulf between the preacher and _ his | 


audience. Of the merits of the essay itself it is 
idle to speak, for few persons are competent to 
| criticise Dr. Ballantyne’s Sanskrit so well as Dr. 


Ballantyne himself. ‘To the missionary in India, 


' however, it cannot be otherwise than most useful, 





nor will it be less interesting to metaphysicians in 
this country. 

School Geography. By James Clyde, LL.D. 
(Constable : Edinburgh.) When we say that the 
author has admirably carried out the plan laid 
down in his preface, we have said all that can be 
expected by him. Dr. Clyde says in that same 
preface, ‘In composing this work, the author's 
object has been not to dissect the several countries 
of the world and then label their dead limbs, but 
to depict each country as made by God and 
modified by man.” Dr. Clyde has striven hard 
and successfully to fulfil his intention. 

After Dark. New Edition. By Wilkie Collins. 
(Smith & Elder.) We greet no new edition with 
heartier applause than this of ‘* After Dark,” 
Mr. Collins is perhaps the best constructor of a 
tale at present living, for he knows when interest 
wanes and intricacy commences, ‘The Yellow 
Mask,” one of the tales composing ‘ After Dark,” 
is a perfect model of clear construction. Barely a 
line of this tale could be cut out, so elaborate is 
the plot, and yet the tale is not for one moment 
intricate. In all probability Mr. Collins has 
studied the quicksands of incomprehensibility and 
metaphysics upon which Edgar Poe’s popularity 
was built but to founder. The consummate skill 
with which the tales are combined in this work is 
beyond praise, and we cannot conclude our 
brief notice without cengratulating ourselves that 
the lawyer poor traveller, one of the well- 
known seven poor travellers (for whom we always 
had a sneaking kindness), rises to quite a 
local dignitary in ‘‘ After Dark.” We would 
recommend the curious reader, if he is 
equally industrious, to find an anachronism in 
this book, even if the tales are considered with 
reference to their first appearance. He will search 
long, and he will search fruitlessly. 

Domestic Stories. By the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Smith, Elder, & Co.) We 
gladly welcome a new edition of these tales, which 
we need not read to recommend. The authoress 
cannot write otherwise than purely and nobly, and 
she may always be read with pleasure even if we are 
pained by the knowledge that her aspirations after 
human perfection can never be realised. For our 
own parts, we prefer the unreality of many of the 
passages penned by the author of ‘John Hali- 
fax” to the stern and frequently cruel truth. We 
find much beautiful reading in these ‘* Domestic 
Stories ;’ but on no page can we find the parallel 
to the narration of the death of John Halifax. 
The description of this euthanasy stands perfectly 
alone in literature: it is a genius of no low 
order which has bidden the dying and peaceful 
hero breathe his last, not within the cramped 
walls of a human habitation, but in the unfettered 
midst of God’s wide nature. 

Wild Scenes amongst the Celts. The Penitent 
and the Fugitive. The Lazar House of Leros ; or, 
Tales of the Eastern Church. (Parker & Son.) 
These belong to a series of tales, ‘* designed to 
popularise a knowledge of church history and a 
love of church principles,” and appear to be well 





adapted for this purpose. 


We have received a new and improved edition 
of Giles’s English Parsing, remodelled by Margaret 
E. Darton. This is a valuable treatise, which has 
been fully appreciated. The Theory of Compound 
Interest and Annuities with Logarithnie Tables. 
Opening the book we find it is by one M. Fedor 
Thoman of the Société Crédit Mobilier of Paris. 
So we shut the book up again. Carson's First 
French Class Book (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh). 
Somewhat complicated we fear—a first book should 
always be printed in columns. Thompson's Latin 
Grammar (Constable, Edinburgh). In happy 
contrast with the above, the type being very clear 
and good, while the matter is arranged in con- 
spicuous columns, by which the eyes are at no 
time distressed—a great advantage in school books. 
Under Government: an Official Key to the Civil 

Service of the Crown, and Guide to Candidates 
seeking Appointments. By J. C. Parkinson, of 
Somerset House (Bell & Daldy). A valuable book 
cf reference, and one much wanted. 
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MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood leads with a charmingly written 
paper on ‘‘ Horse-dealing in Syria in 1854.” A 
*paper on the ‘‘ dark subject” of ‘‘ Voluntary and 
Involuntary Actions,” seems to our mind to leave 
the question just where it was taken up. The 
talented article, ‘‘ Fleets and Navies—France,”’ is 
continued this month. Mr. J. H. Speke contri- 
butes a most interesting paper, ‘‘Journal of a 
Cruise on the Tanganyika Lake, Central Africa.” 
The pith of an article on bribery considered in 
the pages of Blackwood needs no record—it is 
equal to anything of its kind. 

Frazr is very good reading this month. It 
opens with a paper on Machiavelli, which is an- 
other illustration of the fact, that it is the his- 
torian who makes or unmakes a character, and 
not the man himself. A paper on the gold ques- 
tion will produce much contrariety of opinion. 
Somewhat late in the day comes an admirably 
favourable criticism of Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls.” 
Mr. Chorley continues his ‘‘ Notes on the National 
Drama of Spain.” A very unjust attack is made 
upon Mr. Cole’s “‘ Life and Theatrical Times of 
Charles Kean ;” unjust, because the grounds of 
objection are not only ill-chosen, but false. 

Colburn’s New Monthly contains a clever article 
on the ‘‘Navies of Great Britain and France ;” 
“‘The Old Keep,” a tale in the Wilkie Collins 
school ; a cheerful paper on ‘‘ Irish Minstrelsy,” 
a West Indian tale by Mrs. Bushby, and notably 
a paper relating the woes of ‘‘ My Friend Pickles.” 

The Gentleman's Magazine is quite as readable 
as usual ; the most pleasant article being a review 
of Mr. Fairholt’s book on ‘‘ Tobacco,” illustrated 
with the author's own cuts. 

The Second Part of Once a Week is a decided 
improvement on the first. The most noticeable 
features of the part are decidedly Miss Martineau’s 
practical and well-written papers; though the 
Utopian propositions of Mr. W. Bridges Adams, 
who desires to convert all railways into 
Sng national defences, and the Great 
Hastern into a veritable marine residence for 
invalids, must meet with much success amongst 
the vast number of hearty English readers who 
love adventure and novelty. 

The Virginians for September is full of action ; 
the brothers are now wholly separated. Mr. 
Thackeray with exquisite power shows that 
while the brothers are politically divided, and 
even socially estranged by Harry’s luckless mar- 
riage, the two brothers have as pure and noble an 
affection for each other, as when they sat with their 
arms about each other’s necks in the church, and 
opposite to their impetuous mother and the meek 


Mountain. Perhaps no chapters that Mr. Thackeray | 


has ever written yield such evidence of the author's 
knowledge of the great battles of history as this 
number of the Virginians—a very good number, 





though we must regret that the little Fanny of | strictures of Mr. Maddyn’s work; but, neverthe- 


earlier days is made to appear so horribly, and, 
it seems to us, unnecessarily cruel. 
pages are full of ‘‘ good things ;” witness the 
following: ‘We are in the habit of laughing at 





This month’s | 


our French neighbours for boasting, gasconading, | 


and so forth ; but for a steady self-esteem and in- 
domitable confidence in our own courage, great- 
ness, and magnanimity, who can compare with 
Britons, except their children across the Atlantic ° 
Bentley's Miscellany has several good papers, 
Mr. Dudley Costello's tale is gentlemanly, as 
the writings of that gentleman always are ; while 
“* Mingle-Mangle” is very fair reading. 
Routledge’s, or rather the Rev. J. G. Wood's, 
Natural History for this month is very interesting, 
for it contains the history of the dog. The number 
is replete with those fine passages of gentle and 
liberal philosophy for which Mr. Wood is becoming 
famous. The dog anecdotes are astounding, to 
say the least of them ; and it is apropos to the fox- 
hound that Mr. Wood indulges in the following 
passage: ‘‘Supposing that half the sums which 
are usually expended in training dogs for the 
amusement of the upper classes had been employed 
in improving the condition of the uneducated and 
neglected poor, and had been backed by equal judg- 


ment, I cannot but fancy the country would have 
received a greater benefit than is conferred upon 
it by the most admirable pack of hounds ever 
conceived.” The engravings in the number are 
positive perfection. 

Titan for this month opens with a brisk reverie 
in Westminster Abbey, which is followed by the 
tale of ‘‘ Getting On,” which contains some good 
passages, especially those protesting against the 
‘* villain” in fiction always being described as 
dark ; but the tale certainly lacks interest and 
strength. A chapter on the Parisian Palais de 
Justice thus commences, ‘‘ Before Julius Cesar 
wrote——” Decidedly the most attractive paper 
is a translation of Balzac’s novelette, ‘‘ Madame 
Firmiani,” very fairly done ; and we are glad to 
find the translator has had the good sense to 
forego all mention of Lord So-and-so, residing in 
Blomsbury Square, which he found in the original 
work, 

Plain, or Ringlets ? Part I11., is mainly devoted 
o aracing episode and the rivalries of the dark and 
fair soupirants of the heroine. A crop of low 
Jews in an open carriage is admirably drawn by 
Mr. Leech. The author has also obliged us with 
some strictures upon modern society. ‘‘ Talk as 
we will,” he says, ‘‘about our superior refinement, 
it isa good deal coat-and-waistcoat refinement. 
We are not half so courteous or encouraging to 
strangers as the old school, whose first object was 
to set everybody at ease, and who did not wait for 
an introduction to proffer a smile and a_ bow.” 
The author of ‘‘Ask Mamma” can only write 
like this at the risk of being pronounced making 
towards old fogeyism. 

Much may be said in praise of The Universal 
Review for September. The number contains a 
good article on ‘‘The Secret Literature of Russia,” 
and an essay on ‘‘Civilised America,” wherein the 
author lays it down that ‘‘the American character 
is not by any means imposing in its individual 
aspect.” <A tale entitled, ‘‘ A Great Mistake,” is 
commenced in this number—we fear that the 
name is a good one when we come to this passage 
condemnatory of intelligent printers,  ‘‘ Last 
week I wrote these words: ‘In that year J. C. 
first invaded Britain.’ The intelligent printer 
(who fills up all abbreviations, of course) apparently 
knew only one J. C., and printed in full, Jesus 
Christ, in caps. An obliging friend undertook to 
correct the proof, and actually let it stand.” This 
is too bad ; and it is not made any better by the 
assertion that the circumstance is a fact. ‘The 
Wants of the Army,” which leads the Review, is 
an admirable and philanthropically-written paper. 


The Constitutional Press has « melancholy notice 
to the effect that the death of Mr. D. Owen 
Maddyn has stopped the publication of the novel 
‘* Ladies and Leaders ; or, Plots and Petticoats,” 
that novel being unfinished at the time of his 
decease. We are almost willing to regret our 


less, we feel we were justified in our adverse 
criticism. ‘‘Hopes and Fears” is continued with 
increasing success ; ‘‘The Idylls” are admirably 
reviewed,—‘‘ Mr. Tennyson,” says the writer, 
‘‘comes to us afresh with something nobler, 
purer, fairer than ever.”” We have a very favour- 
able notice of Mr. Charles Kean’s ‘‘ Life,” and in- 
deed it is astonishing what variety of opinion is 
expressed in various organs for the month respect- 
ing this work. A tale entitled, ‘‘ The Ghost of 
Holloway Lane,” is admirable word painting, and 
is succeeded by an article on that detested subject 
‘*Church Rates,” and a paper on the ‘ Morality 
of Public Men.” We wish we could say as much 
for the politics as for the literature of The Con- 
stitutional, 

The Dublin University contains the conclusion 
of ‘‘A Woman's Sacrifice.” ‘The Belfry,” a 
poem by James Orton, is admirable—we must 
point out the extreme and equally beautiful con- 
trast between the first and second verses ; in the 
former the words admirably imitate the clear 
ringing of the bells, while in the latter they, in 
accordance with the description of the death-bell, 
are full of broad heavy sound. The entire poem is 





full of good onomatope. 


The Eclectic appreciates “‘The Idylls,” saying, 
‘It is a false belief which vulgarly confines the 
brightest period of the poetic faculties to the.years 
of youth.” ‘‘Sun Pictures,” by Mary Howitt, is 
a blithe paper. In an article on the Endowed 
Schools Bill, that project is pronounced to be ‘an 
outrageous scheme of robbery and confiscation,” 
The leading article is a review of Dr. Vaughan’s 
‘ Revolutions in English History.” 

The English Cyclopedia for this month contains 
some of the most splendid articles in the entire 
work : especially noticeable are the papers on 
“*Church,” ‘‘ Chess,” and ‘‘Chemistry.” The 
mass of information has never been equalled at 
any price. The present edition has, all things 
considered, no price whatever. 

The National Magazine. Mr. R. Brough’s 
‘Which is Which,” is an undying work—it will 
never end. ‘‘ Pipes and Tobacco” is well written, 
but we think we have already seen the information 
it affords. Mr. Sutherland Edwards continues 
his ‘‘ Russia.” The cream of the National is a 
paper by Dr. Doran. 

Kingston's Magazine for Boys is full of healthy 
writing, as usual. A tale entitled ‘A Terrible 
Blanket” is especially good, for while it is healthy 
and full of spirit, it exhibits much reverence for 
what is high and noble. 

The Ladies Compaiion has several good papers 
and little poems— Mrs. Abdy’s rhymes are espe- 
cially flowing ; a paper on Firs and Pines is attrac- 
tive ; but decidedly the best paper is the work of 
Joven, entitled, ‘‘Idlesse,”’—the work of a man 
who evidently can put his shoulder to the every- 
day working wheel. 

The Englisiwoman’s Journal must not get out 
of depth. ‘‘Insanity; its Cause and Cure,” is 
beyond the purposes of this praiseworthy period- 
ical. It appears that the female cases of madness 
result in a great measure from disappointed affec- 
tion, and hence our essayist unblushingly says, 
‘‘an undue place is given to the affectional nature 
of women. They are taught from their infancy 
that affection is their most lovely and lovable 
quality.” Is not such writing as this fustian— 
unnatural assertions, which no well-constituted 
woman should make? We gladly give a word of 
praise to the reviewer of ‘‘ A Life for a Life.” 

The Church of England Monthly Review contains 
a very interesting article on ‘‘ The Polychromatic 
Decoration of Churches.” 

The Pharmaceutical Joyrnai contains a gool 
paper on ‘‘ Jacob Bell.” 

The Journal of the Statistical Society is before 
us—a valuable quarterly, we are assured by sta- 
tisticians. 

La Bella Balia, This charming sentimental 
romance is very pleasant this month, especially 
the chapter ‘‘ Demi-confidences.” 

Self Culture, No. 1 (Kent & Co.), is a very 
good idea, elaborated by Dr. John Beard. This 
gentleman, who has raised himself by the sheer 
force of his own will, has contributed many 
valuable papers to Cassell’s Popular Educator— 
papers as concise, clear, and practical, as the best 
friends of education can wish. 

No. 7 of Messrs. Parker's scarlet-covered His- 
torical Tales is occupied by a tale of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. The style of writing is of an 
exceedingly high character. ' 

No. 10 of Messrs. Smith & Elder's Parents 
Cabinet is worthy of the preceding numbers. The 
matter is good and the manner better. The type 
good and well fitted for the young. If we may 
take an objection it is to the narrative of Tarquin, 
and the Razor and Flint business—the asserted 
miracle is but clumsily explained away, and indee 
it is at all times dangerous to oppose any apparent 
miracle which has been successful—no matter 
where or how performed. 

The Icelandic tale in the Hurst Johnian 1s very 
pleasantly continued in the current number. - 

From America we have No. 8 of the thir 
volume of The Historical Magazine. A = 
praiseworthy aspiration on the part of 
Americans. 
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Part V. of Chambers’s Encyclopedia contains a 
yery noticeable paper on the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
gage and Literature. A chapter on “ Animal 
gd Animal Kingdom,” is good as far as it goes, 
which is only to the extent of a page. 

The Gallery of Natwre for this month, Part IL., 
proves how thoroughly real art, in illustration of 
gience, has supplanted the ineffective and un- 
aitural style of engraving by which, in quite 
recent times, science was made repugnant to 
people possessed of even only a small amount of 
good taste. 

The Decorator, Part IiI., hasa very good design 
fran Alhambra dinner-plate, which, worked out 
in colours somewhat less noisy than crimson and 
bright blue—say the new purple and pale green 
ova white ground—will be extremely effective, 
and perhaps popular, which last quality will never 
attach to most of the designs presented, which 
are mere pegs on which to hang obtrusive orna- 
ment. Some open parapets and Alhambra borders 
ae very good if not extremely original. 

Part VII. of Studies from the Great Masters is an 
alvance upon its forerunuers. The depth of tone, 
especially in the copy of A. Caracci’s ‘ Three 
Maries,’ is very good. 

Part XLIII. of Charles Knight's History of Eng- 
luis very stirring, containing as it does the forlorn 
historical episode of 45. We also find a superb 
portrait of Frederic the Great ; a spirited engrav- 
ing from Hogarth, and a very suggestive sketch of 
Culloden Moor. 

The Church Warden for September contains an 
interesting narrative of the origin of the Dukes of 
Leeds; but why hook on to the pleasant information 
aprotest against the forgotten dispute concern- 
ing the last duke’s final hours? Is it not turning 
the arms of the Church against herself to commit 
the outrage of saying that the late duke was 
“unequally yoked with a popish lady, who 
engaged a priest and a sham bishop in her plot ?” 

No.1, of The Chelsea Atheneum Lectures, on 
“The Sources of English History,” is before us. 





MINOR POETS. 

The Rescue of Robert Burns, February, 1759. A 
Centenary Poem. By George Stephens, Esq., 
Professor of Old-English, and of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, in the University of Cheap- 
inghaven, Denmark. (Cheapinghaven : Michael- 
sen & Tillge. London: J. R. Smith.) Is Pro- 
fessor Stephens a wag? Does he set up for a 
humorist? If so, his waggery is a melancholy 
piece of business, his humour ponderous and 
elephantine, and his jokes no laughing matters. 
We hope the ‘* Rescue of Robert Burns” was not 
sent in for competition at the Crystal Palace 
demonstration, both for the reputation of Mr. 
Stephens and the patience of the judges, whose 
Powers of endurance were, doubtless, put to a 
severe enough test, without the addition of a 
brochure like this? Robert Burns, it would ap- 
eat, was in imminent peril at the time of his 
rth. Allan Cunningham, in his ‘‘ Works of 
Barns,” ublished in 1834, relates the nature of 
this peril in very common-place fashion. After 
stating that Robert Burns, the eldest son of 

William Burness” and Agnes Brown, his wife, 
was born on the 25th of January, 1759, in a clay- 
built cottage, raised by his father’s own hands, 
% the banks of the Doon, in the district of Kyle, 
and county of Ayr, adds : ‘‘ The season was un- 
eutle and rough, the walls weak and new. Some 

ys after his birth a wind arose, which crushed the 
frail structure, and the unconscious poet'was carried 
wharmed to the shelter of a neighbouring house.” 

* forms the ground-work of the ‘‘ Rescue.” 
er Stephens attributes the mishap to the mud 
cibia, and the safety of the future bard, to super- 
hatural agencies. It would appear that, for some 
a Treason, the ‘‘ Witches” had con- 
a % mortal hatred against the infant poet, 

the “fairies” and ‘* brownies,” for a reason 
ey wnexplained, had become violently at- 
ale to him. This is the mechanism of the 

vaganza. Witches, fairies, dwarf-kings, and 
brownies strive to out-do each other in the utter- 





ance of nonsense ; and, sooth to say, we are un- 
able to award the palm to any single candidate. 
The ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” at the opening of the poem, 
says of the infant : 
Lightly in his cradle lying— 
What arch dimples deck his cheek! 
Wakt from Dreamland, starts he crying— 
Rich jarr’d clock-chime is his shriek ! 
We must confess that the analogy between the 
“c . ” y LY y o . boat 
shriek” of an infant and clock-chimes, ‘‘ rich 
jarrd” or otherwise, is too subtle for our per- 
ception. Many other maiters, equally diflicult 
of comprehension, are brought before us within 
the compass of the ‘‘ Rescue.” Mr. Stephens is 
Professor of Old English in a Danish university, 
and he certainly does not profess it in vain. The 
English of many of his elves and fays is so old as 
to pass the knowledge of even that venerable 
individual, the oldest inhabitant, and it is some- 
times as bad as it is antiquated. The “ Fairy 
Queen,” like certain other potentates, scorns the 
trammels of grammar. For instance, speaking of 
the lyre of Burns, she says : 
Path so wild none Scotland sees 
Where its notes not tune the breeze. 
The Witches, also, are allowed licences of speech 
which are, -we hope, peculiarly their own. On 
page 13 they say : 
Ben we cannot. But we may. 
Trake-trolls, gather yer array ! 
Hurl this hated hovel down ; 
Roof and rafter, ram his crown ! 
Crash him, pash him; brust his brains ; 
ZaMIEL will reward your pains! 
It is hardly necessary to add that these benevolent 
old ladies did not obtain their wish; that the 
future poet neither had his crown ‘‘ramm’d,” 
nor were roof and rafter hurled upon him ; that he 
was neither ‘‘crasht” nor ‘‘ pasht,” nor had he 
his brains ‘‘ brust.” In this case, whether Zamiel 
rewarded the labours of the ‘‘ Trake-trolls” is 
doubtful. We think the reader’s reward for 
reading the ‘* Rescue” likely to prove quite as 
problematical. 

Sketches from Dover Castle. Julian and Fran- 
cesca. Rouge et Noir, and other Poems. By 
Lieut.-Colonel William Read. (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.) Had Colonel Read published this volume a 
century ago, the probability is that he would 
have made no small reputation as a poet. His 
muse is graceful, accomplished, and polished. 
There is little or nothing in the volume to offend 
the nicest taste ; his versification is harmonious ; 
and there is not unfrequently a certain graphic 
power in his style which very nearly simulates 
true poetry. There is an abundance of ‘senti- 
ments” in the work, no lack of wit, and plenty 
of point and polish, to render it a very agreeable 
substitute for poetry, were substitutes the fashion 
now-a-days. One of the best poems in the collec- 
tion is that entitled, ‘‘A Dream ;” and in order to 
allow the reader to judge for himself as to the 
poetical capacities of Colonel Read, we cannot do 
better than quote the following passage : 

“*Mark!”’ said the angel, reefing his bright wings, 

‘The limbo of malignant spirits who , 

Made discord while on earth: ambitious kings, 

Whose passions were their ministers, and grew 

Despotic o’er the despot: demagogues 

That spring, the aconite of every clime 

Where surging tyranny hath left her slime, 

To poison that which bred them: sensual hogs 

Who wallowed in their troughs of sculptured ore, 

And, eying pallid poverty askance, 

With gluttony’s hyena growl and glance, 

Bade pampered menials spurn her from the door : 

Prelates who preached humility in lawn 

To misery in sackcloth: Parasites 

Whose lithe and lying tongues were formed to fawn, 

And pander to the bestial appetites 

Of bloated pomp: Bards who profaned the fire 

They took from heaven, by lighting with its ray 

A sacrifice to envy or to ire: 

Judges who cast the equal scales away 

Which Justice balanced in her dexter hand ; 

But seized the sword, and waved it o’er the land. 

Retributary penalty! they feel 

The anguish they inflicted: spurned thro’ space, 

In whirlwinds and on racking clouds they reel— 

Tossed like a falcon’s lure: nor change of place 

Is change to them ; for, wheresoe’er they steer, 

Hell closes round them like an atmosphere. 

Yet, think not this eternal—tho’ there be 

Who deem their God relentless as the wave 

When tempests war: Man, passion’s veriest slave, 

Squares punishment with crime—and will not He?’’ 


There is music, an occasional fine thought, 








caustic satire, much power of expression, and 
altogether talent of a very high order manifested 
in the work before us; and the only reason 
why it is not a first-class volume of poetry 
is, because Colonel Read does not happen to 
be a poet, though he is evidently everything 
else that is elegant, accomplished, and clever. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adam Bede, by George Eliot, 6th ed. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Adams (H.C.), New Latin Delectus, 4th ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Almost a Heroine, by Author of “ Charles Auchester,” 3 vols. post 

8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Bell ) Roceabella; a Tale of a Woman's Life, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

Bennett (J.}, Worst in the World; or, Night and Day, 12mo. 2s. 

Bennett (M.), Never Mind; or, the Last Home, l8mo. Ls. 6d. 

Blakley (Capt.), Letter on the Armstrong Gun, 8vo. ls. 

Bonomi Edith Grey; or, Ten Years Ago, l2mo. Is. 

Browne (L. B.), Companion to New Ritle Musket, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Caron (J.), Key to First Class Book, l2mo. 1s. 

Constable's Educational Series : Clyde (J.), School Geography, 4s, 

Cumming (J.), Foreshadows; or, Lectures on the Parab es, cheap 
ed, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dean’s Lilustrated Modern Spelling, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

De Chatelain (Madame), Right and Wrong, 4to, Ls. 

English Cyclopedia: Arts and Sciences, Vol. 2, 4to. 12s. 

Fern Collector’s Album, 4to. 21s. 

Fisun (Mrs.), Handbook to the British Association, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

i a (H.), the Wild Fowler; History of Wild Fowling, &c. 8vo. 
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21s. 

Gemmel (T. eaaned the Rhine and Paris, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Grantham (J.), On Shipbuilding, 2nd ed., with plates, l2mo. and dito. 
25s. 


Hawes (Captain), Rifle Ammunition, 8vo. Lis. 

Hoge (W.), Blind Bartimeus and his Great Physician, 12mo. 1s. 

Hood (E. P.), Sermons, post 8vo. 6s. 

Hook (‘T. sion and Principle, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Jackson (J. W.), Ecstaties of Genius, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Kennedy (Lieut.), Few More Notes on our National Defences, 8vo. Is 

Kingsley (C.), Glaucus ; or, Wonders of the Shore, coloured illustra- 
tions, 4th ed. l6mo. 7s. 6d. 

Laurie (J.), Tables of Simple Interest, two and a-half to five per 
cent., 24th ed. 8vo. 21s. 

Macmillan (A.), On the Preservation of Sight, 8vo. 1s. 

Melior (E.), The Atonement, and its relation to Pardon, 12mo. 2s. 

Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1859, l2mo. 1s. 4d. 

Moore (R.), Ventilation of Mines, 8vo. 5s. 

y), Friends, Foes, and Adventures, 8vo. 4s. 

.), English Grammar, new ed. l2mo. 3s. 

nd her Agents in Curing Disease, 8vo. ls. 

, Old Minor Canon, l2mo. 2s. 

ic News. Edited by W. Crookes, Vol. 2, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ingland, lsmo. ls. 

» (S. J.), Power of Prayer, cheap ed, 12mo. 1s. 

s of Paris Life, by Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” 3 Vols. 
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6d. 
ndi’s Tunes for German Concertina, 1s. 
n (J. B.), Epitaphs selected from London Cemeteries, &c., 


42s. 





(J. B.), Series of Designs for Monuments, 4to. 
‘Tennyson , Maud, and other Poems, new ed. 12mo. ‘ 
Terence, Andria Reinhardt’s Texts. Notes by a Gra 








duate, post 


0. 5s. 

Todhunter (I.), Spherical Trigonometry for Colleges and Schools, 
ost SvoO. 4s. 6d. 

Tull’s Tillage ; a Substitute for Manure, 12mo. 5s. 

Walcott (M.), Guide to the Coast of Dorset, l2mo. 2s. 

Walcott (M.), Guide to the Coast of Hants, l2mo. 2s. 

Walcott (M.), Guide to the South Coast of England, 12mo. 7s. 

Westropp (C.J.), Two Hundred Psalms and Hymns, Ls. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

THE riots at St. George’s in the East have cul- 
minated. On Sunday last one of the disturbers of 
the peace seized the collection-bag, and attempted 
to retain it. The reason for this unaccountable act 
has not yet been made public. If something is 
not done to allay these frightful disturbances, we 
believe, from actual observation, that serious 
mischief may come of the apathy which the police 
exhibit in this business. The very passiveness 
of that force, which is ever willing to interfere 
and terminate lay riots, has possibly increased 
these ecclesiastical ones, projected and carried out 
for the most part by a number of men who are 
of more than doubtful standing. Unwise as the 
clergy attached to St. George’s may be in their 
attempt to force on the parishioners a form of 
ritual which, however much within the law, is 
contrary to the religious genius of the nation, it 
is certain that while the rubric remains in its 
present form, the extreme Tractarian party have 
sufficient grounds upon which to base their acts, 
and therefore we must come to the conclusion 
that till the law shail prohibit such forms as those 
used by their adherents, the law must protect 
them. The Rev. F. Lee, who is now doing 
duty at St. George’s in place of the rector, has 
written a letter to the Zunes in which he states 
his case most temperately. He says, ‘‘ the rector 
and curate, harassed and worn out, are away ill, 
and we are in a sore strait. Mob law, created 
by the exaggerations and misrepresentations of the 
penny press, reigns here supreme. In plain 
words, we stand in jeopardy of personal assaults 
while we conduct the religious duties of the 
church. If there be anything illegal in the 
services, it is in the power of the diocesan at 
once to put a stop to it. In my own opinion 
everything done is not only within the letter, but 
within the spirit of the law. Last evening's 
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at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey.” In a few 
words Mr. Lee makes out a good case ; and we 
can only trust something will at once be done to 
stay these calamitous outbreaks, the present 
success of which must induce yet more daring 
infringements of Sabbath peacefulness. 


Considerable ill-feeling is again rife in the columns | 


of a contemporary respecting Lannercost Priory. 
It appears that Lord Carlisle has completed cer- 
tain farm buildings which are too near the 
monastery to accord with the archeological feeling 
of the locality. But the great injury seems to be 


that the Priory itself is about to suffer hy the loss | 
f a low-pitched sandstone roof covering the | 


0 


refectory, which is about to be replaced by 
a high-pitched roof. This determination has 


been arrived at by the Commissioners of Woods 
under whose control the Priory 


and Forests, 
rests; and our narrative is complete when 
we add that the new roof is to cover a ruin which 
is to remain in picturesque beauty. 
an ecclesiastical ruin for no practical purpose, 
and simply because its existing tiles are at a 
doubtful angle, seems a new feature in archeology, 
and we confess we cannot see its urgency. 

The utilitarian spirit, strong in its cause, but 
frequently very painful to witness in operation, 


has invaded the cathedral and palatial ruins of the | 


Orkneys. These ruins are situated at Kirkwall, 
and have yielded a theme to Sir Walter Scott, who 
has familiarised us with them. Well, it is pro- 
posed to convert these Orcadian ruins into a com- 
mon jail. High has risen the anger of all anti- 
quarians informed of the intention, very severe 
have been the comments upon the increase of 
crime in the Orkneys necessitating such a step, 
and the British Association for the Advancement of 
Social Science about to meet at Aberdeen is to 
be appealed to that the threatened desecration 
may never become a terrible fact. 

Mr. E. B. Denison has not yet got through all 
the troubles which his interest in elocks and bells 
in general, and those of St. Stephen’s in particular, 
have entailed upon him. Mr. Hankey has con- 
demned Mr. Denison, and intimates in a sufficiently 
broad manner that Mr. Denison should cease to 
superintend the Westminster clock, on the 
ground that 20,0007. have been laid out on it. 
Sir Charles Barry has of course been mixed up in 
the question, which in all probability is by this 
time dead from sheer monotony. Meanwhile, the 
most dolorous of bells is tolled hour after hour, 
a great solemn sound worthy of a great solemn 
church, but most melancholy to hear hourly not- 
withstanding. 

A new exodus to Australia will probably take 
place owing to the receipt of the last intelligence 
from that prosperous colony. The pilgrims will 
now be jewellers, who will again go over the 
ground which has passed through the hands of the 
gold-digger, searching for the diamonds and rubies 
which, it appears, those industrials flung away in 
utter ignorance. Certain it is that such jewels as 
we have named are to be found in that soil which 
yields gold in greater or smaller quantities ; and 
it may have happened that, in some weary search 
for gold, a diamond or a ruby has been thrown 
aside, which, when found, will make the fortune 
of the lucky man who picks up the prize. 

The American press is awakening to the horrors 
of the despotism of her mercantile marine. The 
New York Times speaks in no measured terms 
of the unsurpassed brutality of a large class of 
Yankee shippers. This paper refers to a pamphlet 
by a merchant of Liverpool, which has made some 
commotion in that place, and proves beyond a 
doubt that the hospitals of that northern 
London are never free from patients suffering 
from the cruelty of American officers. To speak 
plainly, this barbarity is a crying evil which must 
sooner or later be redressed, for it is re-acting 
upon our own marine. It is little that England 
ean do to ameliorate the condition of a foreign 
people, but she can do more than she does. Men 
who have seen the practical working of the law, 
know that it offers many escapes to the ruffian 
who has abused his power and outraged the laws 


service was identical with the special gatherings | 


te-roofing | 


these is the impossibility of securing witnesses, 


often has it happened that the ends of justice 
have been defeated owing to a total want of 
witnesses. This special fault must be met with a 
special remedy, and we cannot but believe that an 
honourable arrest of all sailors who are witnesses 
at a primary investigation for cruelty at sea would 
be the best means whereby to insure merited 
punishment. Should it be objected that arrest 
would prevent even the giving of primary evidence 
at a police court, we answer that the present 
knowledge a sailor has, that he can do a com- 
plainant little good and may do himself much 
| harm, prevents him from being as willing to aid 
justice as he might be were his evidence rather 
imperative than voluntary, and his personal 
comforts assured to him till the period when a 
jury could give a verdict. Should such a plan be 
rejected as impracticable, we can then only recom- 
mend special sessions at the great ports—should 
such a machinery not be quite perfect it would 
work more satisfactorily than the present system. 

Mr. Alderman Carter is at present the object 
of another illiberal attack. The last. anonymous 
cannonade has been a statement to the effect that 
the alderman’s appointment to the Colonelcy of 
Brigade was disapproved of at head-quarters, and 
the same informant stated that a military man 
would immediately supersede the alderman. The 
truth of these rumours is sufficiently shown in the 
simple truth that the alderman is, de facto, colonel, 
which position, unanimously conferred as it was, 
he intends to keep. 


Decidedly the Russians have a genius for imi- 
tation which halts at nothing, from the acquisi- 
tion of half-a-dozen languages to photographing 
the life of a Parisian vowé, or endeavouring to 


outdo an Englishman in his own sporting 
speciality. But we have nowa superb instance of 


Russian imitation, whereby we learn that it is not 
Englishmen alone who will rush, into palpable 
danger, and then be utterly cool ander the diffi- 
culty whether it results in death or delivery. 
Many Britons have been especially talented for 
daring feats amid Alpine heights, and Mr. 
Lancelot Spence was an Englishman determined 
to face every Alpine difficulty to be found. 
This gentleman a week or so back, accom- 
panied by his brother Donald and a Russian, 
Prince Leon Deolet-Kildeec, go out for a short 
walk, no matter where, but determine 


new path, and then descend to Interlachen very 
rapidly indeed. Soon the party come to a preci- 
pice. Lancelot takes this at once, 
imitative 
find they can neither proceed nor return. Happily 
Mr. Donald Spence has retained his senses, has 
kept on the safe side of the chasm, and is in a 
position to return to Interlachen ; whence comes 


midst of the storm, and carried home in triumph— 
saved from death not by their own common sense, 
but by that of another. 


A correspondent in the Times offers a modifi- 
eation of the punishment of flogging, according 
with the practice of the armies of several states of 
Northern Germany. He proposes that no soldier 
should be flogged unless he is previously, bya 
sentence of court martial, transferred to a second 
class of soldiers, and flogging only to be resorted 
to on the commission of a further offence. The 
good point of this policy lies in the winnowing of 
| the bad from the good soldiers ; but the scheme 
has its drawbacks, one certainly being that a 
commingling of rascals would not induce reform, 
and might attract the evil-disposed. 

Mr. Sala is about to publish his series of papers, 
‘Twice round the Clock,” in a complete form. 
We are glad that this work will rise out of the 
ashes of the journal entitled The Welcome Guest. 
We are informed that ‘Mr. Robert Brough 
assumes the editorship of Zhe Welcome Guest,” 
which is to be supported by a large literary staff— 
at present nameless, and illustrated by a number 





who, being sailors, must travel or starve, and too | 


help, and the gentlemen are found smoking in the | 


of nations while out at sea; and chief amongst | known. We hope the best from th 





upon 
ascending the mountain, without guides and by a | 


and the | 
tussian follows him; and then they | 





— 
€ announce. 
ment that the size of the Guest in future is to be 
similar to that of Household Words ; and when ye 
add that there will be similarity of price, who can 
have any doubt that the Guest will be welcome 
indeed ? 

The chroniclers of non-political events are loud 
in their praises of Victor Hugo's forthcoming 
work, with the sight of which, as the phrase 
goes, they have been favoured. It is called “Ig 
Légende des Siécles,” and is described as the first 
instalment of an immense work which may }e 
continued as long as the poet lives. It begins 
with ‘* Le Sacre de la Femme ;” in other words 
the ‘‘ Maternity of Eve.” In the course of the 
poem the reader is carried through the leading 
epochs of the world’s history up to the seventeenth 
century. The style and colouring are much 
applauded. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Examiner 
suggests that letter-carriers be directed to de. 
posit letters in the letter-boxes at house-doors 
first, and then go round to those houses where 
they have to knock and ring. He says: “] 
think this plan carried out a short time would 
cause a slitting of doors. ’Tis too bad to hear the 
knocking and ringing, and know that you have 
a box at your own door waiting for your letters,” 
This is all very well; but it would require each 
carrier to go over his walk twice. The better 
plan would be to omit at the early and late de- 
liveries, those houses where there are no boxes, so 
that their letters should only arrive at mid-day, 
when the ordinary letters are few and compara- 
tively unimportant. 

We have to regret that a gentleman of the press, 
and a talented gentleman, has exceeded the line 
of geod feeling which prevails amongst English 
literary men. We would not mention this act, 
but that it may induce a belief in the utter val- 
garity of every member of the English London 
press breathing. The delinquent has thought fit 
to ‘*sketch” a public-house frequented by news- 
paper and other literary men, who in common 
with other mortals experience hunger and thirst. 
To read the paper through, the uninitiated 
reader would come to the conclusion that the 
members of the fourth estate were in the 
habit of getting drunk every night, or rather 
morning, of their lives, and reeled out of 
the hostelry referred to, at about early milk 
hour. Now, though there may be one or two 
black sheep in the ‘‘ profession,” we beg to assure 
our public that literary men are quite as sober as 
their neighbours, and are only kept out of their 
beds to a late hour by reason of their trade. The 
house in question may be frequented by drunkards, 
but they are not necessarily members of the press. 
We are sorry that the perpetrator of this uncalled 
for act has thus degraded his professional 
brethren. He has thereby made many enemies, 
and it proves to us that his talents (of which we 
spoke highly in our last issue) are on the wane, 
for when a man resorts to personalities as the 
foundation of his literary creations, his mind must 
be very fairly ‘‘ using up.” 

A new era in cheap journalism will commence 
with Everybody s Journal, which is to be published 
in a few weeks. Among the writers mentioned in 
the prospectus we find the names of Mr. G. A. 
Sala, Messrs. R. and W. Brough, Uaptauis 
Mayne Reid and Wraxall, Mr. Albany eo 
blanque, jun., Mr. Gerald Massey, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, Mr. Dudley 
Costello, Mr. W. C. Bennett, Miss Power, = 
Pardoe, and Mr. W. H. Davenport. Adams ; while 
amongst the artists are Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
Harrison Weir, Mr. C. H. Bennett, Mr. 
Weedon, Mr. J. Scott, and Mr. F. J. Skill. 





Sourn Kenstveron Museum.— During the 
week ending September 3, 1859, the visitors —_ 
been as follows :—On Monday, | Tuesday, veo 
Saturday, free days, 4393 ; on Monday and me 
day, free evenings, 3594. On the three a 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 633 ‘06 , 
Student’s evening, Wednesday, 166. Total, > 


| of artists, whose names also are at present un- | From the opening of the Museum, 1,088, 477. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, September 7. 
A new piece has been brought out here by 
what booksellers’ lists in England style a ‘‘ noble 
mithor,” M. de Kéranion. It is called Noblesse 


oblige, and there hangs to its production rather | 


amamusing history. M. de Kéranion, a Breton, 
was powerfully recommended by his clergy to the 
Empress, and by her to the Emperor. He was 
intent upon the one great work of bringing out 
this same comedy “‘ in five acts and in prose,” as 
the play-bills announced it ; and the one great 
favour he asked the Emperor was, to let him read 
his five acts to him! I fancy Louis Napoleon 
would have liked few things less, his turn being 
by no means literary—but Jesuit bishops and 
Brittany nobles are not to be trifled with, and 
just as the author of the coup @état of December 
51 had to go through the proper amount of 
kneeling, crossing, and relic-worshipping imposed 
upon him by superstition at the Ste. Anne d’Auray 
and other places, just so he resigned himself to the 
five-act comedy, and appointed a time for the 
operation, and bore it as well as could be expected. 


e author’s notion (an excusable one in this | 


country) was, that his imperial Majesty would 
cause some helpless manager of a theatre to be 
“had up” and ordered to perform, within the 


briefest delay, the drama which it had pleased a | 


Breton gentleman to elaborate. But, to his 
great astonishment, the Emperor declared that 
over the ¢roupes of his Parisian stages he had by 


no means the same power as over the troops of 


his army. The innocent play-wright was con- 
siderably taken aback, and not much less so when 
his most gracious Majesty drawled out, ‘‘I could 
give you a sous préfecture, if you would like that!” 
This, however, did not seem to answer the Breton 
gentleman’s purpose, for he refused the proffered 

ignity and carried his play to the Odéon, where 
it has just been brought out. 

I cannot say that it was worth troubling a 
miler with, whose chief thoughts are how he 
shall himself play the part he has assumed 
upon the European political stage; and its 


defects serve to show the deplorable absence of 


one quality in France—youth, namely, in young 
men. This same piece, Noblesse oblige, is 
founded upon a tale of Balzac’s, that most of your 
readers will remember, entitled, ‘‘ Un Bal @ 
Séant.” It is curiously well put together, the 
intrigue is carried out with really marvellous 
ability, but there are none of the defects, and 
therefore none of the qualities of youth. There is 
noimprudence, nothing headlong or that ought to 
be “eut down,” the pruning knife has been 
excellently well used, and calculation has (as in 
French social life) taken everywhere the place of 
exuberance, 

Itis one of the signs of the times here to say 
that youth is older than maturer age. If you 
want the characteristics of old people, you must 
chiefly look for them among the men whose years 
are few in number ; whereas if you seek for gene- 
tosity, disinterestedness, or ardour, you must 
apply to the names that made the Restoration 
ad the Monarchy of July illustrious. 

This has been well exemplified by the annual 
speech just made at the réunion of the Five Aca- 
damies, by M. Villemain. A more generous, I 


Would say, a more youthful effusion, has rarely | 
And how it was listened to! | 


been listened to. 
s seems to me that the way in which 
the public associates itself to any manifestation 


of this kind (for what else can they be called ?) | 


'S eminently curious and worthy of note, and 


peel the vibrations of an audience you seize | 
pulsations of a country. Well, I must say | 


the these Parisians, that, servile as they show 
emselves, easily as they bend their necks to the 


“heel it pleases their present ruler to place | 


*pon them, their taste for higher things is not per- 
‘ 8 is per 
> ye and though they may be no longer capable 


ing in for freedom, their artistic sense of | 


its beauty is not diminished. 
+ confess I cannot bring myself not to sympa- 
; ery Strongly in these academic /fétes of 
ance, they are so nearly all that is left to her ; 





they are so consolatory from the proof they give 
of the still enduring tendency of the race to the 
great, the beautiful, the noble. Whenever I listen 
to any illustrious orator of the past succeeding in 
awakening the Parisians to the love of what (well 
employed) may inspire one day to brave deeds, 
I am always, in spite of myself, reminded of the 
fine scene so finely described in ‘* Eéthen,” where a 
whole boat’s crew, ripe for mutiny, under the 
influence of a fierce gale, is brought into obedience 
and persuaded to face the wind and the sea, 
instead of putting in shore, by the eloquence of 
the captain. ‘* Brave thoughts winged on Grecian 
words gained their natural mastery over terror, 
and the ship held on her course,” says the author 
of the book the entire present generation knows 
by heart. And so it is with these Athenians here, 


to whom I cannot apply any words that better | 


describe them than by recurring again to the 


ing between the terrors of the storm and the 
persuasion of glorious speech, as though it were the 
Athenian that talked and Philip of Macedon that 
| thundered on the weather bow.” 

| I say again, I was irresistibly reminded of this 
| fine passage by the Academic sitting of the 25th 
| of last month, as I nearly always am by any 
| similar ceremony. This race is more alive to 
oratory than to music, and the man who just now 
| overrules it does right not to Jeave speech un- 
| fettered, for it is perhaps what impresses it most. 
As the Parisian is more an intellectual than a 
sensual animal, he is more influenced by what 
appeals to his reason than by what sways, or 
attempts to sway, his senses. You can do more 
here with a speech than with a song, which is the 
reverse of Italy, for instance, or Germany, where 
a chorus or a march will inflame whole popu- 
lations that an oration would leave comparatively 
cold. The French Revolution was born of speeches, 
and cradled, nursed, fought for, and, after having 
been vanquished, was revived by oratory ; whereas 
the patriotic: uprising of Germany in 1813 was 
excited and supported by the harmonies of Weber 


“* Leyer und Schwert” (lyre and sword). Well, any- 
how, they do here—and it is one of the last things 
one can praise them for—they do take an intense de- 
light in a really fine discourse finely delivered. 
They never got a finer one than that spoken by 
Villemain ten days back; and, Heaven knows, 
they duly marked their appreciation of it by 
their applause. 

These rapports of the Perpetual Secretary of the 
Académie Francaise upon the works to which 
prizes are awarded, are always models of style, 
eloquence, and the rarest critical genius ; but of 
course the particular subjects upon which they 
bear contribute more or less to make them easy or 
difficult to their author, and sympathetic to their 
audience. This year, M. Villemain was singularly 
well served by his choice of subjects, and a recent 
ever-to-be-lamented event gave him a pretext for 
lauding liberty itself with the force and brillianey 
he perhaps only (of all the phalanx of great men 
that still honour the French name) can throw into 
the defence of any cause he ardently loves and is 
prepared to serve, with the whole of his conviction. 





fund left by M. de Montzou for that purpose ; it 
was consequently easy for the orator to remount 


to the man who first merited the chief prize. 
This was Alexis de Tocqueville. The opportunity 
was not to be let slip. If ever any man repre- 
sented the elegance, the chivalry, the grace of 
liberal opinions, assuredly it was M. de Tocqueville ; 
and if ever a man was born who could be his 
worthy panegyrist—it was Villemain. The result 
has been one of the finest speeches ever made in 
modern ages, and one which has more than usually 
moved the young generations of this country. The 
opening words are a remarkable specimen of the 
art with which the great speaker plunges into 
the most difficult part of his task at once, and 
courageously affronts obstacles which lesser and 
| more timid spirits would try to turn, ‘‘ The fé/e 


| 


page already quoted, ‘‘ they waver once more, and | 
once more resolve, then waver again, thus hang- | 


in the immortal strains known under the name of 





The literary prizes of the year spring from the | 
! tonic convulsion of this part of the nervous system. 


to the origin of the prizes themselves, and allude | ” y 
| nuntur, occurred among the wounded in the hospital 


day of a conqueror (i.¢., the 15th of August) has vain, Signor Vella decided on having recourse to- 


been celebrated this year under the auspices of 
peace ;”’ these are the opening words of Ville- 
main’s Report, and they give rise to no end 
of commentaries. Asa member of that stern op- 
position which will acknowledge no usurper, Ville- 
main is resolved not to say ‘‘the Emperor ;” 
neither will he award the palm of glory where no 
glory has been won, by treating Louis Napoleon 
as a successful captain, which he is not; but a 
conqueror he is, in the strict sense of the term, 
for he has had yielded up to him a province by 
Austria, whichis equivalent to having ‘‘ conquered” 
it. It is impossible to master a difficulty more 
completely. 

Alluding to Alexis de Tocqueville, and to the fact 
of his first work having been that Essay on Ameri- 
-an Democracy which led him to study the utmost 
development of liberty ‘‘ in its last and youngest 
form,” M. Villemain says of the noble and 
talented thinker, whose loss France (whatever her 
seeming indifference to her great men) is still de- 
ploring :—‘*‘ his latest work” (that on the Revoln- 
tion and ancien régime) ‘* fell from his dying hand, 
an incomplete testament of a soaring spirit and 
patriotic heart, of a martyr to the noblest of 
studies, of the object of the noblest of regrets.” 
These words were received by the auditory with 
an emotion and a deep serious sympathy that 
would make one almost hope all hope were not 
lost for Frenchmen. 

As I said before, their taste is not yet quite 
perverted, and that is something. 

But, to come back to my starting point, you 
will observe that, when you find the high and 
noble impulses I have just been pointing out, the 
faculty of enthusiasm carried to a really exalted 
pitch, you do not find it among the very young, 
where its natural home should be; you find it 
among those in whom experience is commonly 
thought to damp admiration. If you were to dive 
into the hearts of very young Frenchmen, you 
would find them, instead of being busy with the 
glorious pre-oceupations of thought or freedom, or 
anything else that is. grand, intent upon working 
out the action that this or that event will have 
upon the Three per Cents. 





SCIENTIFIC. 

Curare.—In No. 57 of the LITERARY GAZETTE 
we gave an account of this curious substance, which 
has hitherto been employed only for poisoning the 
weapons of war and the chase used by savage 
tribes. We have now the pleasing task of an- 
nouncing its introduction into medicine for the 
cure of that fatal disorder known under the name 
of tetanus, or locked-jaw. Signor Luis Vella, a 
physician in Turin, but who during the late war 
in Italy was attached to the French military 
hospital in that city, had seen and repeated the 


| experiments on ecurare made at the Collége de 


France by M. Bernard, the result of which was a 
complete demonstration that this violent poison acts 
exclusively on the nerves belonging to the voluntary 
muscles, the action of which it may be said to 
destroy. From this moment the idea occurred to 
him of employing curare in the treatment of 
tetanus, which arises from over irritation, ac- 
companied by excessive tension and permanent 


The opportunity of applying the great principle of 
Hippocratic medicine, Contraria contrariis oppo- 


of Turin. Three soldiers were attacked with 
traumatic tetanus: the two first, treated with all 
the ordinary remedies, such as chloroform, ether, 


| opium, &c., quickly sank; on the third also the 


usual treatment had proved powerless, and he 
was at the point of death. He-was.a sergeant 
of the 41st regiment of the line, wounded 
at Magenta; a ball had struck his foot, crush- 
ing the metatarsus, and producing great derange- 
ment of the muscles and tendons. About 
twelve days after the wound had healed, and 
the cicatrisation perfected, tetanus declared. itself, 
first of all by violent rigidity of the jaw, and then 
of all the members. After trying everything in 
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curare. He commenced by re-opening the wound 
at one point, and having dissolved two grains of 
curare in an ounce of water, dipped a compress 
into the solution, and applied it to the re-opened 
wound. Half an hour had not elapsed after this 
treatment before the rigidity of the limbs had 
ceased, the tetanic crisis was past, and the patient 
was able to get up. He was supposed to be cured, 
but the next day the tetanus returned, and this 
time commenced in the wounded leg; reccurse 
was therefore again had to the curare, and thirty 
or forty minutes after its application the rigidity 
disappeared once more. During ten or twelve days 
theattacks were renewed, but they returned at inter- 
vals more and more distant, andeach time were less 
intense. In order to increase the action of the 
curare, blisters were applied, and the wounds 
thereby caused were enveloped in compresses 
dipped in the specific. At length, on the 15th of 
July, the tetanus had disappeared, and the patient 
quitted the hospital perfectly cured. This case 
has provoked an animated controversy among the 
medical men in France. The opponents of curare 
are terrified at the employment in medicine of so 
dangerous a substance, and assert that no in- 
ference can be deduced from the cure of one 
patient out of three ; while its partisans point to 
strychnine and hydrocyanic acid as substances 
equally dangerous, and maintain that the case 
reported by Signor Vella is sufficient evidence, 
since it allowed of twelve distinct observations of 
its effect on a disease which is fatal, according to 
Dupuytren, to thirty-nine cases out of forty, and 
according to Cloquet, to seventy-nine out of eighty, 
under the treatment at present adopted. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL Socirety.— August 1, J. O. 
Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., in the chair. The Baron 
de Chandoir and R. N. Fereday, Esq., were 
proposed for admission as members. Mr. H. W. 
Bates, corresponding member of the society, was 
present. He had lately arrived in England, after 
an absence of thirteen years, devoted to the 
investigation of the entomology of the valley of 
the Amazons. Mr, Bond exhibited the larva of 
the apterous female of Drilus flavescens, which he 
had lately found near Folkestone. Mr. G. Lewis 
exhibited a living example of Chlenius Shrankii, 
one of a number which he had taken in the Isle 
of Wight. Dr. Wallace exhibited Deilephila 
lineata, found by Dr. Burkitt, at Tremore in 
ireland, and read a list of the Lepidoptera which 
he had observed in the neighbourhood of Water- 
ford during a recent visit. Mr. Mitford exhibited 
Trochilium chrysidiformis, Timandra pralaria, 
and Spilodes palealis, in fine condition, taken on 


‘the coast at Folkestone. Mr. Mc Lachlan exhibited 


Cochylis Francillana, and other Lepidoptera from 
Forest Hill. Mr. Westwood exhibited a mass of 
the cccoons formed by the larva of Hythia sociella, 
forwarded to him by Professor Harvey of Dublin, 
and which had been taken from the stomach of a cow; 
the only explanation he could give of so unusual a 
situation was, that as the mnt caterpillars of this 
moth inhabit the nests of humble bees, it was 
probable that the cow, whilst grazing, had devoured 
‘the nest of a Moss-carder Bombus, containing these 
cocoons, which the stomach had not power to dis- 
solve. Mr. Tegetmeir described a practical appli- 
cation of Shirach’s discovery of the power possessed 
by bees of raising a queen or female bee from 
neuter grubs, by means of which the contents of 
old hives can be taken without destroying the 
bees, or sacrificing any brood. The plan consists 
in driving out the queen and about half the bees 
in spring, and establishing them as a new swarm, 
when the bees remaining in the old hive have to 
raise a new queen from a worker grub ; from the 
‘time required to accomplish this, it follows that 
no eggs can be laid in the hive for about three 
weeks ; by this time all the worker-producing 
eggs laid by the old queen will have been hatched 
out and the cells filled with honey, when the 
whole of the bees are to be driven out, and the 
honey, which by this means will be found per- 
fectly free from brood, retained for use. Mr. 
Tegetmeir added that the plan had been very suc- 
cessfully worked out at the bee-house of the 
Apiarian Society of Muswell Hill, and exhibited 
specimens of the results to the meeting. 





PRESERVATION OF Foop.—A new method of 
preserving animal and vegetable substances has 
been recently patented at Paris, by means of 
immersion into a solution of gum tragacanth 
and gelatine, in the proportions of one pound 
of the former to six ounces of the latter, with 
the addition of twelve ounces of acetate of 
alumina. These ingredients are dissolved in 
water and kept boiling for twenty-four hours, 
in order to ensure their intimate mixture. 
The meat, &c., after being washed and cleansed 
from all blood or other extraneous matters, is 
dipped into the hot solution and moved about 
in it for the space of two minutes, and when with- 
drawn it must be exposed to the open air fora 
day and a night, in order to dry the coating it has 
acquired in the solution, which, if not dry, would 
decompose. This operation may be repeated two 
or three times if it be thought desirable to form a 
thick coat over the substance which it is intended 
to preserve. 

OpricAL TELEGRAPH.—A new system of optical 
telegraph between America and England has been 
recently proposed. A steamer leaving New York 


on Wednesday would arrive opposite Cape Race | 


on the following Sunday, and would receive a 
summary of the news up to Sunday from New 
York by means of signals from the lighthouse. 
On the following Friday, arrived off Cape Clear, 
she would signal in her turn to the lighthouse at 
the cape the news that she had received from 
Cape Race for transmission to Liverpool and the 
whole of Europe. By means of this method of 
communication the news from New York would 
arrive at Liverpool only five days old. The 
optical apparatus consists of five lights, arranged 
in the form of a cross, and concentrated by power- 
ful lenses, which would render them visible at 
night to distances of from four to nine miles. By 
day the lights would be replaced by flags. 

A New Hvmpoupt.—Searcely is Alexander 
von Humboldt interred, before a successor appears 
upon the field; this time in the person of a 
Frenchman. M. Martin de Moussy, an intrepid 
traveller, has explored Banda Oriental, Chili, and 
the whole of the Argentine Confederation from 
the Andes to the Atlantic, over a space of one hun- 
dred and ten square leagues, or more than four 
times the extent of France. He has crossed the 
Pampas in every direction, visited the principal 
passes of the Cordilleras, on a iength of three hun- 
dred leagues, and has observed the greater part of 
the mineral beds of this immense chain, which is so 
rich in gold, silver, copper, nickel, iron, and tin; has 
inspected the almost unknown masses of San Luis 
a of Cordova, which abound still more in precious 
metals ; as well as the immense and curious desert 
which occupies the centre of this portion of the 
South American continent. He has also succeeded 
in ascertaining the height by barometric measure- 
ment of 350 different points, embracing an extent 
of twenty degrees of latitude and fifteen of longi- 
tude. This laborious and perilous journey ended, 
M. de Moussy has returned to Paris in order to 
publish, at the expense of the government of the 
Argentine Republic, a complete account of his 
itinerary and the scientific results of the mission 
entrusted to him by President Urquiza. 


New Process oF WATERING THE STREETS.— 
A curious experiment is now being tried at Lyons 
for laying the dust in public promenades, and has 
been so far attended with success. A chemist of 
that city having accidentally spilt some hydro- 
chloric acid on a terrace of his, found that it 
hardened the spot on which it had fallen, and 
maintained it in a state of permanent moisture. 
This led him to think that by watering the street 
with this acid, the dust on large macadamised roads 
might be laid, or rather prevented from rising. 
Experiments were first made on the Cours Napo- 
léon, between the Rhone and the Pensiiae 


station. The success was complete, and has also 
proved durable, the carriage way having now been 
several months free from dust ; and another ex- 
periment is now being made on the Place Belle- 
cour. During the hottest part of the day the 
ground, although dry and gravelly, has the ap- 
pearance of being as consistent and damp as if it 





es 
had been watered half an hour before, But, 
as evening approaches, the moisture become, 
more and more perceptible. Every morning the 
ground is stiffer and more comfortable to walk on, 
This may be easily accounted for ; the acid, decom. 
posing the gravel or stone, forms one or sever 
deliquescent salts, which therefore attract the 
moisture of the air. The question as to whether 
roads thus watered are likely to last as long as 
they ought, can only be decided by time. 








FINE ARTS. 

Gazette des Beaux-Arts : Courier Européen & 
PArt et de la Curiosité. Redacteur en Chef 
M. Charles Blane. Tome ii. (Paris.) 

Ir the Gazette des Beaux-Arts has not justified 

the puff-preliminary of its editor, it has taken a 

very respectable place among the weightier period: 

icals of the day. For the most part the articles 
are well-considered and well-written essays on 
subjects of general and sometimes of permanent 
interest in the world of art. Very seldom do we 
meet with any searching analysis, either of the 
philosophy or history of any special subject or 
period, such as we should be sure to find in any 
German work of a like kind. But we have instead 
neat semi-historical, semi-critical monographs, in 
which, if there be little absolutely novel, and 
nothing vastly profound, what is known is 
told in a clear, sharp, practical way, that is 
very refreshing on coming from the stilted 
pomposities of our own popular writers on 
art. But the fact that such a work finds 
readers is a proof that, with all our talk, art is 
still much more generally cared for in France than 
here. Our Quarterly Reviews occasionally admit 

a paper on some art subject which happens to be 

momentarily attractive, or a notice of some work 

that has caught the public eye; but we have no 
periodical specially devoted to art except the Art 

Journal, and that deals only with matters (some 

of them very slightly connected with art) that can 

be treated in a brief and popular manner. The 

Gazelte des Beaux-Arts on the other hand aims to 

occupy in the literature of art some such a place as 

the Revue des Deux-Mondes does in general litera- 
ture ; and its livraisons are published fortnightly ! 

This frequency of publication, however, evidently 

telis against its successful conduct. With all the 

wealth of art-contributors which such a country as 

France can furnish, it is hardly possible to reckon 

on obtaining a fortnightly supply of essays, in so 

comparatively narrow a field, sufficiently elaborate 
to preserve the high character of the work yet 
sufficiently varied to render each number attrac 
tive. There are, indeed, signs in this second 
volume that the editor has been occasionally hard 
driven, and the etchings, and still more the wood- 
cuts, afford often unmistakeable signs of haste. 

It is indeed a very good work as it is, but if it 

appeared only half as often it would probably be 

twice as good. y 
We should however convey an erroneous Im- 

pression, if it were supposed that we intended to 

dispraise the work. Beyond doubt the Gazelle 
des Beaux-Arts is the best art-periodical of the 
day, though a much better one is quite within 
the range of possibility, and we should be glad to 
assist in making it better known in this country. 
The English reader would find it a pleasant means 
of acquiring a general notion of what our neigh- 
bours are doing in the way of artistic criticism am 
archeological inquiry. Perhaps in both these 
things it would give a somewhat confined view, 
but as far as it extends it would be a fair one; 
and it would serve to illustrate “that genius of 
assimilation, which,” as Charles Blanc observes, 

‘thas for so long a time been the very foundation 

of French Art.” 
The essays in this volume embrace not only 

Fine Art, but also what we are accustomed te 

designate Ornamental Art. Thus, we have @ 

series of papers (of no great depth or acumen) on 
the late Exposition, by M. Ph. Burty ; essays - 

a painting of Alonso Cano, by Xavier Nogaret ; 

on the new Veronese at the Louvre, by P. Mantz; 

and on the Frescoes of San Gemignano, by P. E. 
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Be. tiogres 1 1 not ‘ f 
. 4°. biographical and critical notices o 
att, Oy Charles Blane (with some capital 
fc-similes of the great master’s etchings), and 
Girolamo Mocetto, by E. Galichon. Then there 
are more strictly archeological papers, like that on 
the Acropolis of Athens, by L. D. Ronchaud 
founded on M. Beulé’s admirable work), on the 
tigi of Engraving in France, by J. Renouvier, 
Ore aly Paper Marks, and on the Marks and 
Monograms of celebrated collectors ; and others 
on the history of ornamental art, including one by 
Jacquement and Le Blant on Early French Pottery ; 
and a very interesting and well illustrated paper, 
by M. Destailleur, on the Ancient Locksmith’s 
Work of France from 1551 to 1576 (‘‘a period 
when the iron-workers were at once designers and 
mechanics, and when amongst them were some 
artists of rare ability”). But besides these formal 
essays there are briefer notes on passing matters, 
aeeounts of sales of pictures and engravings, and 
letters more or less regular from correspondents 
in Italy, Germany, and England, on the art-pro- 
ceedings of those countries. Altogether, as will 
be seen, it is a work of an ambitious character, 
and on the whole it very fairly maintains the 
character it assumes. To complete our account 
ofit we ought, perhaps, to add that the text is 
pretty freely illustrated by etchings and wood- 
ents, many of which are extremely clever, and 
that it is got up in a very handsome style. Ought 
not we in England at this time of day to be able 
to support some such serial—some one that should 
really grapple with art seriously? A fortnightly 
or even monthly periodical of this kind would of 
course have but a short existence in this country, 
if it were even possible to procure the materials 
for it; but we should think that a quarterly re- 
view of art and archeology would, if judiciously 
conducted, find abundant acceptance. 





The September number of our English Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts the Art-Journal, has, if not a 
very novel, at least not an unattractive bill of fare. 
its first article is an attempt to demolish Ruskin 
asacritic on Raffaelle ; but the writer, evidently 
a young hand, hardly carries weight enough of 
metal for such an encounter-—though he is fighting, 
as we think, on the right side. When he isa little 
older, however, he will probably see that to over- 
tum the reasoning of a man like Ruskin it is 
necessary first to understand him, and then to be 
able to regard the question, as a German would 
say, from his stand-point. The series of illus- 
trated Notes on British Artists is continued, but, 
the writer having got down to Henry Jutsum, we may 
op that the theme is pretty well exhausted. 

, also, we may hope, is the wearisome series of 
jocular papers on the ‘‘ Last Hours of Painters.” 
Other continuations are the ‘‘ Excursion in South 
Wales” of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall; Mr. Fair- 
holt’s ‘Tombs of English Artists ;”” Mr. Hunt's 
“Visit to Art-Manufactories,” and Mr. Stewart's 
“English Homes.” The new subjects are all very 
short,and none of much mark. The engravings—as 
before from pictures in the Royal Collection—are 
‘The Death of Cardinal Wolsey,’ by Mr. W. Great- 
bach, from the painting by C. W. Cope, R.A., at 
Qsbome; and ‘Summer Time,’ engraved by Mr. 
Willmore, from the picture by Rubens at Windsor 

astle. Mr. Greatbach has clearly taken great pains 
with his plate, and he has rendered Cope’s manner 
wi satisfactorily. We are less satisfied with Mr. 
Willmore’s engraving : it is wanting in light, 
sparkle, and vigour—and must we should think 
have been engraved from a smudgy water-colour 
drawing, without reference to the original. That 
onginal, by the way, though here called ‘Summer 

ime,’ is the picture so well knowr to every 
admirer of Rubens by the title of ‘Going to 
Market :’ but the Art-Journal has a very 
awkward and misleading habit of changing the 
Neelved names of the pictures it engraves. The 
sculpture engraved is ‘Maternal Love,’ by Mr. 
E. B. Stephens. 





The Annual Exhibition of the Birmingham 
of Artists opened to the public on Thursday, 

atthe rooms in New Street, The Exhibition, which, 
from the local reports, appears to be in its general | 
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features above the average, has, besides the new } 
pictures, several old favourites which have been 
lent for exhibition by friends of the institution. 
Among the more attractive of these is Phillip’s 
fine picture of the ‘Spanish Contrabandistas,’ the | 
property of H.R.H. the Prince Consort; Leslie’s | 
famous ‘Columbus and the Egg,’ purchased by 
Mr. Gillott of Egbaston, at the Northwick sale, for | 
1070 guineas ; Collins’s ‘ Sunday Morning,’ so well | 
known by the engraving; and some of the more | 
successful specimens of the pencil of Stanfield, 
Roberts, Creswick, Frith, Danby, Pyne, Pickers- | 
gill, &c. | 

A private view of the Exhibition of Modern 
Pictures and Works of Art of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution was held yesterday, and the 
exhibition will open to the public to-day. The 
show of pictures is said to be a very good one. 

The National Portrait Gallery, like the National 
Gallery, closes for the season to-day. It will | 
re-open at the end of October, when the portraits 
purchased at the Northwick sale, and probably 
some others, will be exhibited, in addition to those 
already on view. 

The model for the statue of Josiah Wedgwood 
has been approved by the Committee, and its 
execution is to be at once commenced. The | 
sculptor is Mr. Edward Davis, already favourably 
known by his bronze statues of the Duke of 
Rutland, at Leicester, and General Nott, at 
Carmarthen. Wedgwood is represented holding 
the Portland Vase in his left hand, and directing | 
attention to it as a model for study with his right. 
The statue is to stand in the Station Square, at 
Stoke, on a site granted for the purpose by the 
directors of the North Staffordshire Railway 
Company. 

The statue of the late General Sir Charles 
Napier, intended for St. Paul’s Cathedral, is in 
progress. It is by Mr. Adams, the sculptor of 
the statue of Napier, in Trafalgar Square, but 
differs considerably from that somewhat eccentric 
figure. 

There appears to be some probability that the 
model of Professor Rietschel’s magnificent monu- 
ment to Luther will, in the course of next season, 
be brought to London for exhibition, with a view 
to assist in raising the amount required for its 
execution. The work is one of great magnitude, 
and will necessarily be very costly, notwithstanding 
that its construction will be conducted with the 
usual German economy and prudence, and that the 
sculptor will be content with at least the usual 
moderate remuneration of German artists. <A 
good deal of enthusiasm has been expressed in 
favour of the monument throughout Protestant 
Germany, but more than 20007. over and above 
the sum already obtained is required for its execu- 
tion, and it is thought that the veneration of the 
English for the great Reformer, and still more for 
the Reformation, will induce a liberal subscrip- 
tion when it is seen that the monument is in fact 
commemorative as much of the Reformation as of 
the Reformer. Some notion of its vast size, and 
the comprehensiveness of its character may be 
formed from the statement that the platform, 
intended to represent the square at Worms, is 
thirty feet in diameter, and that besides the 
grand central figure of the Reformer, there are 
seated figures of his great precursors, Wyclilfe, 
Huss, Savonarola, and Waldo; standing figures 
of Luther's assistants in his mighty work—Melane- 
thon and Reuchlin, Frederick the Wise of Saxony 
and Phillip von Hessen; and females symbolic of 
the cities of Spiers, Augsburg, and Magdeburg : and 
all of colossal proportions ; while on the pedestal 
will be relievi of the great events connected with the 
Reformation, and portraits of Calvin, Zwinglius, 
Ulrich Von Hutten, and others of those who had a 
prominent share in working out the great emprise. 
Daring as have been the Germans in their com- 
memorative works, this goes beyond any yet exe- 
cuted ; and we earnestly hope its execution will 
not be delayed for want of funds. That the ex- 
hibition of the model in London would add largely 
to the sum in hand there can, we think, be little 
doubt. Should the reported intention, however, 
not be realised, we commend the subject to the 


| borough’s benefit. 
' in the somewhat effete and much overdone drama 
| of Zo Parents and Guardians, and obtained 


attention of the directors of the Crystal Palace. A 
complete cast of the model would be a welcome 
addition to their collection of German sculpture. 
With a view to encourage the production of en- 
gravings of the highest class, the French Govern- 
ment has announced an annual grant of 200,000 


| franes (S0007.) for engraving the finest works in 


the Museum of the Louvre. The commissicns 
are to be given to the most eminent artists, and 
at least ten plates are to be always in course of 


| execution. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
> 


Princess's THEATRE.—If authors are of any 
value in the management of an English playhouse, 
a question greatly open to discussion, the new era 
will be a successful one, judging from the fact that 
Mr. J. Oxenford and Mr. J. R. Planché write the 
opening pieces, the first gentleman a drama, and 
the second a dramatic tableau in Watteau colours 
—doubtless one of Mr. Planché’s specialities. 
We read from the bills that the house has been 
re-decorated, and special reference is made to 
the medallions, so the Shaksperian mementoes 
are gone. We heartily wish they could have 
remained, at least for a time; but they 


| would possibly have been out of character 


with the new style of decoration, and they 
are gone. In the scenic department we are 
promised much : not only are Mr. Grieve and Mr. 
Telbin engaged, but Mr. Beverley himself will 
paint for the ‘‘new” Princess’s. We hear, and 
beyond a doubt truly, that much pains will be 
bestowed on the ballet at this house. 





Srranpd THEATRE.— This house has been 
crowded to suffocation during the week. It is 
difficult to say to what cause this good effect may 
be attributed, possibly to the engagement of Mr. 
Leigh Murray and Miss Bufton, which commenced 
on Monday last, on the occasion of Mr. Swan- 
Mr. Leigh Murray appeared 


considerable applause ; but decidedly the event of 
the evening was the first appearance of Miss 
Bufton. We had feared, from the wording of the 
preliminary bills, that this charming actress, the 
Herimia of the Princess’s, was about to aid Miss 
Rosina Wright in a ballet, but we were wrong. 
Miss Bufton appeared in Mr. W. Brough’s Trying 
it On, in which she plays a brisk young demoiselle. 
But the character was not worthy of either this 
lady’s style or voice. To speak truly and earnestly, 
Miss Bufton must not allow her speciality to be lost 
sight of; she is the most graceful and silver- 
voiced of English actresses, unrivalled in her 
peculiar powers ; and we trust, seeing the probable 
character of the Princess’s new management, that 
Miss Bufton will form one in the new company. 
Miss Bufton must give over such characters as 
that of Fanny in that same farce of Trying it On. 
Dresden china in a kitchen is preposterously out 
of place. The Latest Edition of the Lady of Lyous 
is still appreciated, but would it be believed that 
the bad French, to which we referred in our first 
notice of the burlesque, still remains to be laughed 
at evening after evening by every educated person 
who enters the building. 


toYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—After a 
very successful season, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed 
gave their closing entertainment on Saturday last. 
Crowds of ladies were present, and were generous 
enough to rise upon the entrepreneur and his 
gifted wife appearing, the latter to bow her 
acknowledgments, the former to utter one of his 
usual addresses, characterised, as they always are, 
rather by excellent common sense and good temper 
than by very brilliant composition. Said Mr. 

Reed 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—This day brings to a close 
the fifth London season of ‘ Popular Illustrations from 
Real Life,’ and guided by precedent, I avail myself of the 
opportunity to thank you in the name of Mrs. Reed and 
myself for the patronage you have so liberally bestowed 
on our efforts. It has been a short season, but, with 
your cheering approval, it has been a short and merry 


_one, This, our fifth season, has been marked by— 
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firstly, a more extended elaboration in the mechanical 
change of dress; secondly, additional scenic effects ; 
thirdly and lastly, the production of one piece of music 
from my opera; and, as it has taken me nearly six years 
to compose and produce one piece of music, I will leave it 
to you to imagine, ladies and gentlemen, how long it will 
take me to finish my opera. Some say, ‘Oh! Mr. Reed, 
I hope you will never finish that opera of yours ;’ others 
say, ‘ Why don’t you complete that opera of yours?’ But 
the latter suggestion would be a realisation of cutting 
open the goose with the golden eggs. By-the-bye, ladies 
and gentlemen, it will not be perhaps out of place to 
correct now an erroneous impression, spread with mis- 
chievous alacrity abroad, that a third party is introduced 
in some of the changes to heighten the illusion. I assure 
you that Mr. and Mrs. Reed are the only people that 
appear on this platform. I hope you will not consider 
our introduction (I say ‘our,’ for I always include my 
better half) of the scenic effects by my talented friends, 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, as all ‘moonshine ;’ but it’s 
getting late. I'll not detain you longer than merely to 
say that though I admire the amiable precept in Mrs. 
Reed’s ballad of ‘Think before you speak,’ I equally 
admire that spirited declaration of Mrs. Naggitt’s, when 
she says, ‘I will speak my mind if I die for it;’ and 
therefore, though fully aware of the rashness of making 
promises for the future, allow me to assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, no expense, no exertion, or energy on our 
parts shall be spared to render this mimic arena of real 
life always worthy of the continuance of the patronage you 
have so bountifully bestowed upon our efforts to please ; 
and, till we meet again in November, accept our best 
wishes and our respectful adieux.”’ 





SADLER’s WELLS THEATRE opens to-night with 
Romeo and Juliet. 

A letter from Paris states that M. Scribe has 
just read at the Comédie Frangaise a new com- 
position, the title of which is the Chaméleon. 
This play, in five acts, will close the dramatic 
career of this prolific writer. M. Scribe has ordered 
to be painted on his carriage a coat of arms, which 
represents a pen with the motto, ‘* Unde Fortuna,” 
but he can now add a chameleon, with the words 
** Respice Finem.” 


MISCELLANEA. 
——~?>— 





N ». ? v . 
ne Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn | : : ; 
1 fu } : BY y" | when complete, will be translated into French, 


Street, will be re-opened to-day, the admission 
free on all week days but Friday. 

The Zoological Garden at Marseilles has just 
been enriched by no less than forty-two fine 
flamingos, brought from Alexandria by a steamer. 
The moment they reached the garden they all 
rushed to the large pond, and gave themselves a 
good bath, which they appeared to enjoy greatly. 

The aurora borealis which was seen at Paris 
and in England on the 28th ult. was also visible 
in other parts of Europe, and especially at Rome : 
a curious circumstance from its being so far south. 

A house in the Boulevard des Italiens attracted 
much notice during the defile of the troops on the 
occasion of the entry of the army of Italy into 
Paris. This house was inhabited by a Venetian 
lady, who protested against the abandonment of 
Venice to the Austrians by allowing no one to 
enter the balconies, and even closing all the 
jalousies at the time when the other houses in the 
line of road were expressing the enthusiasm of 
their occupants in every possible manner. 

Kew Garpens.—The Royal Palace Pleasure 
Gardens and new Arboretum will close for the 
season on or about the the 30th instant. The 
Victoria Regia, the Lotus, and an American Aloe, 
are now in flower in the Botanical Gardens. 

Tur CrystaL Sun Srove. — Messrs. Bagnall 
and Cockin have just produced a new stove, 
which combines several important improve- 
ments with great artistic excellence. The main 
feature in this stove is the union of an ordinary 
fireplace with an arrangement of gas jets, which 
can be lighted or not quite independently of the 
coals in the grate, and efficient means are pro- 
vided for regulating the draught at will. A large 


radiating surface is supplied, by means of which | 


the heat from the fuel is utilised as much as pos- 
sible, and a circle of glass prisms surrounds the 
fire, producing an exceedingly handsome effect, 
and doing away with the trouble required to keep 
a bright stove in decent condition. The whole 


design, which consists of harmonious curves, is of } 


a highly artistic character. It is on viewat No. 8, 
Albion Place, Blackfriars Road. 








THE WROXETER Excavations.—The Wroxeter 
excavations are progressing as satisfactorily as 
circumstances will permit. The southern part 
of the ground in possession of the Excavations 
Committee is in course of exploration, and has 
already presented some interesting discoveries. 
An undoubted street has been met with running 
eastwardly from the Watling Street Road, and 
bounded apparently on the south by houses. This 
street appears also to form the southern limit of 
the great building containing so many hypocausts. 
Upwards of 200 feet of wall have been uncovered 
within the last few days, and in a very short 
period a far better notion may be formed of the 
buildings hitherto laid bare. The excavations are 
now being carried on southward along the line of 
the main street (the modern Watling Street Road). 
Objects of rather a new character are met with in 
this part of the excavations, such as spears and 


javelins, pickaxes of curious shapes, and other 


implements. Among other objects is an elegantly 
formed lady’s bracelet, of twisted brass, the two 
ends of which fasten with a small hook and eye. 
The great number of pieces of bone and horn found 


| scattered about, which have been sawed and cut, 
| and some of them partly turned in a lathe, is very 


remarkable, and seems to show that somewhere 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the present 
excavations there must have been a manufactory 
of objects made of such materials. Another 
reservoir for water, much deeper than the former, 
has been found at the southern part of the great 
building, and goes much towards confirming the 
conjecture that it was an establishment of public 
baths. 

ARBITRARY AcTs IN IrALty.—A commission 
has been formed at Modena for the purpose of 
searching in the public and secret archives for 
documents proving the despotism and abuse of 
power committed by the last two princes of that 
state. This commission, of whom Signor Palmieri 
is president, are proceeding with their work, which, 


| and addressed to the different European powers. 


| 





B igi ge OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


| BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appre y 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


The publication will be divided into three parts : 
in the first will figure the laws, proclamations, 
edicts, and regulations of Francis [V. and V.; the 
second part will include the sentences of the 
tribunals and courts-martial held for the trial of 
political offences ; the third will contain the motu 
proprio and the unpublished decrees, as well as 
the notes and documents of the different cases in 
which these princes have substituted their sove- 
reign authority for that of the law, and the 


sentences pronounced by the various courts of 


justice, 


THE CoronER IN A Fix.—Some weeks since, 
as Mr. Fry, the coroner, was holding an inquest 
on an Irishman named MacClancy, at Congres- 
bury, three jurymen, all named George Baker, 
appeared on the panel. Senior and junior might 
do very well, but then about the third George 
Baker, 
designate them Geo. 1st, Geo. 2nd, and Geo. 3rd, 


when George Baker, the witty foreman, assured 
him that George the 4th was expected to arrive 


shortly. 


A moment’s thought allowed him to 
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PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 


ated by the 





A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wrxe ry Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s, per gallon, or 30s. 


per dozen. 


cheques “ Bank of London.”’ Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 





LENFIELD 


SHE EVER USED. 


; Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &¢., &c. 


i WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and _ pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
| SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


SErraxoen 10, 139, 
————_—_—_ EE =. 
PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLEss 


In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE * 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, Lenton eee 2» 


“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the mos 

PE ma kongynes ione thea t extra. 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.” — Zi mt 
News, July 19, 1851. : strated Lona 

A long and interesting report on the products of E. F, . 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from fhe anges 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January i I. 
857. A copy wil! be forwarded for two stamps. ‘ Fmt, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





UNITED SERVICE c1yp. 


oe J UNIOR 
“ London, Secretary's Office, 21st Janus 
“*Sir,—After a long course of experiments with pot 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is hight V satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Cub, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. sat 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hubert G. DE Canrerer, Secretary, 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” . 


“pa RTHENON CLUB, LONDoy, 
. “ Secretary's Office, 28th Februg 

_ ** Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Baye 

ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 

decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore t 

request that they be fitted up without delay. Tam, &e., . 


Signed) “WILLIAM Henry pr Carrerer, 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “* Secretary.” 
marked thus :— 


ies g 
Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 
Ciry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET.; H . W. H. 


West-Enp Derot:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS 
LONDON. ? 








As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 





. 7 ah Ty y , 
{ W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE: 
e@ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for, 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
tits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich, 





r TORT ph > 

NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
= covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the eh of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselyes,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “Tam 
pleased with the accurate description you have given of myself.”"= 
Miss Jones. 








r ry , + 
Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c. ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually cheek greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by w wards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., 0° 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 6, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache’ 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU: 

LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
riable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc: 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covereé 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

W.H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





the 
in 














THE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Lo 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half bed 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannoé 
possibly harbour vermin. e 
Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, WC. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Chea est 

I Filtersever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED € AR po 
FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 

a 


, Ae a, Y A 
ILTERS.—The only PATENT ¢ HARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It z ie 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, “ 
orfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all a” a! 
impurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, so that y 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence as regards its wi a retail 
lists 





uality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale 2a 
is Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom 





may be had. 
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THE EVROP: & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Part Mai, 8. W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
jamilles with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
afatleast 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY... - & 24s. per doz. 
s0UTH AFRICAN PORT . s&s. 4, 
The finest ever intr odue ed into this ¢ seueny A 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 











eeececence 32s, 
A truly excellent and natural wine. os 
hae EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 
Lees to that usually charged 60s. per doz. . 
ID OLD bistded Sinden kaa ee aa . 42s. 
ePLEND n years in the wood. a 





PALE COGNAC BRANDY crcscccccceces 528.608. 5, 


or ya > tod m Re 
Bottles and packages inetnter aun free to any London Railway 
Temscash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
(4% VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


TRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock are now 
ae PER DOZEN. 
they are only 





in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLIN 
i a imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOP E, 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railw ay Terminus. 
orapproved reference prior to delivery 
“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 


Terms, cash, 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
gure AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


(the consumption of which has now Saaee reached 420,000 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns),a CASE containing 
four samples, — and labelled, will be forw arded on re ceipt of 

, viz. half- pint bottle each of best SOUTH 
ICAN SHE! RY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 

Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 





29, Strand, W.C 


TRADE EN MARK. 


- Xr 7 + r 
ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
to _ beg Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Blancma: &e., and especially suited to the 
af ehildren 9 aad invalids, The Lancet states“ This is superior 
to ofthe kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
4,8, and 1607. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
ted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 











Paisley ; Dublin; 
Ta, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


Beas & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
opin Parent CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
INDOWS, MIRRORS, &e ane instantly re- 

wag CREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. 


*’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6¢., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 

















TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 

Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Me Bang, Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
a landeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
beyond our expe ‘tations ; we beg therefore to request you 
us, Wehte, Cention convenience, a dozen boxes of the 

are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
"Dil, Barns & Amort, Brotners, & Co 











66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
_fatlemen —Haying used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
vaeuding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
one dozen of yaursixpenny boxes. G.H.SmirH & Co. 


Prange House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 

€ have tried the sample of Window Polish left 

nit ws, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
usonedozen of sixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
ie ve March 21st, 1859. 
to s—~The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
eater eectua article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
convenience © thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
We are, yours, &c., Hongr & Oncnarn. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 









TA\W? r rT 
Hows AY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
aaeSENTERY —DIARRH@A., —During the summer season 
farases exact humberless victims from the thoughtless « any 
yar The first derangement of the stomach is neglected, 
ion succeeded by inflammation soon extends into the 
rod Anges cases, medicines given internally only 
lady. What a bless g is it, then, that Holloway ’s 
dint aaxtermally over the 
ing rubbed the abdomen should be loose! 
fannel to aor support and uniformity of temperature. 
ould be taken. Whene eg practicable, 
istered in appropriate doses, unless 
nt Ww their use, when the Sue ran be accom- 
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| Red Ink 


abdomen can arrest and cure | 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from ac idity,and very superior to recent impor 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French ‘bottles, 34s. per dozen; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnigal’s Distillery ,Holborn. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


eee 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial W orld, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
public generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific Spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW sE ries of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the requgst of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 


of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 











Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and erat respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale rs can be 
supplied at the Works, ham Street ; 96, New Stre et, + ningham ; 


No.91, JOHN STREET 2W YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
tEET, LONDON, 




















RUPTURES 
BY HER MAJESTY’S R OYAL LETTE RS PATE 


yEYXT a ta hl 

\ J HITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

USS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
unit faa the followi x peculiarities and advanta st, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day ; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 











“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in necd of that protection, which the y cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R'S., Professor of Shey ry a. King's College 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, .G bree Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthahni Hoepit al; Low- 
man, Esq., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital 
T. Callaway, ., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; W 
Coulson, urgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizare 
Curling, t.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Ke} ~- Esq. » Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; dames Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Eri ismus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others, 
















ee 
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A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cireum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacture r, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 


Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 125. and’ 52s, 6d. 


seit 3ls.6d. Postage,1s. 
s.6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post: office, 
Piccadilly. 


Dy JASTIC STOCKIN 


‘The material of which = 
EI 





KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
a made is recommended by the 

Faculty as being peculiarly TIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best Jak, ntion for giving efficient and permanent ae in all 
ce aaee O85 tee 26° SWELLING of the LEC VARICOSE 
NS SP R/ is porous, light in texture, and ine xpen- 
siv nd is maien on like -~ ordinary stocking. P: rice from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, acai abe ‘TU A ER, 228, PICCADILLY 















> Specimens may be seen ie tthe Crystal Palace. 





FIN ‘E HEAD OF HAIR. 


THE BEARD, WHERERS, a MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLAN Ds’ MI MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success during 
the last sixty years in the growth and improve ment of the Human 
Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau 
pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
ctive ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustac ios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil 
dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its in 
troduction into the Nursery of Royalty and the igh esteem in which 
it is unive rsally held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 
ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merit 























Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s, 
CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 





in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,’ in 
Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists « 
Perfumers. 





. > INR an 
HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
- is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode ,&c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country che mists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London 








B AN K O F EPO Sore, 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,0007 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 


plan of the Rank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
be obtained with ample security. 


Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. 


The interest is payable in January and July 
PETER Morrison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





rpuE. LAST ANNUAL REPORT, - CASH 
al ACCOUNT, ne Pe ae ANCE SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE TETY (4.p. 1834), may be had on a written 
or personal ayeliedtion i the Actuary, or to any of the Society's 
Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list of 
Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 18 
No extra charge for joining Volunteer nitle or Artillery Corps. 
u HARLES INGaLL, Actuary. 











Tue Metvat Lire Asscrance 0: 
39, King Street, Cheapside, '. c. , London. 





N‘ RTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums ...... 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation. 





tonus declared of 1/. 5s. per — PER ANNUM ON every policy 
opened prior to December 3ist, 185 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ........ eceseees 31,245 16 5 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Pilea Place, Solicitor. 


Archibald Cockburn, Esq 
— vt Northall Laurie, Esq. 
J.T. Pearse, Esq 


Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &¢., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Ropert STRacHan, Secretary. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH 


SEE the Prospectus of a HE PUBLIC LIFE 
ASSURANCE eee ANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 
describes the w in £10,000 ¢ ON OLS PAYABLE DURING 
LIFE S$ PAYABLE AT DEATH. Premium 
E nor liability. No Medical Examina- 
tion. Nor neces to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms 
Applications for Prospc ctuses, Forms of Proposal, &e 
to G. J. Farrancr, Managing Director, 
Charing Cross, London. 


* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 













One Guinez 





, to be made 
at the Chief Offices, 47, 


ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE 


ie YSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
- PERSON IN RY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a 







ced allowance of 67. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 10002. in cas f Death, from Accidents of 
every rer ea”, by a_policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGI 
ASSUR CE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accide! mute 7 0697. 

Forms of P roposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, whe realso Rat 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be ogg against by the Journe y or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million 
5 Witniam J. 
ngers’ Assurance Company, 
Nid Broad Street, London, E.C. 











AN, Secret: 






Railway P: 
Offices, 3, 








rPHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have never contemplated transfcrring their busi 
ness to any other Company whatever, but continue to insure 
every description of 7 nt resulting either in Death o1 Inj 
3, Old Broad Street, Vv VIAN, Seer 

', BLACKFRIARS 


Ree 
l0th September, 1859 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the BOOKS of this C« 
will be ¢ eines for the Transfer of Shares on MONDAY, the ae th 
INSTANT, until SATUR vere the ith PROXIMO, and that a 
DIV Ip A ND of! 2s 6d. per Share for the Half-Year, and a KONUS of 

per Share for the weg endig the 2Sth August last, will be 
r AYABLE on and after the 15th OCTOBER next, between the 
hours of Eleven and Three o’cloc 
By order of the Court of Directors, 
Joun Gopvarn, Actuary 








LIFE ASSUT 


NEW BRIDGE STREI 


tANCE OFFICE, 






















MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OF FICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON 


T OANS from 5/. to 10007. granted to all parts 
4 ofthe United Kingdom of Great Hritain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps 
D. Dearie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property 











NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 
June Ith, 1859. 


Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 
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A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, AND OTHERS. 


The Valley of the Innocents. By W.C. 


Tlustrated by John Leech. 
Bessemer and Gun-Metal 


By W. Bridges Adams. 
Running the Hood. By W. W. Wilson. 


Eckhart the Trusty (from Goethe). 


By T. Martin. 


Illustrated by John Tenniel. 
A Good Fight. Chapters IX. to XVIT. 


By Charles Reade. 


Illustrated by Keene. 


The Three Maidens. By George Meredith, 


Tilustrated by H. K. Browne. 


CONTENTS OF PART II., PRICE 1s. 


The White Apron. By H. J. 
Illustrated by John Tenniel. 


Racing by Steam. By D. P. 
A Talk about Rydal Mount. 
By T. Blackburne. 


Baron Jauioz. By Tom Taylor. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 


Man and the Horse. By A. A. Knox. 
Sebastopol Villa. 
By Albany Fonblanque, Junr. 
Tilustrated by H. K. Browne. 


A Penny for your Thought. By J. F. F. 
Illustrated by John Leech. 


English Railway Artillery. A Cheap De- 
fence against Invasion. 
By W. Bridges Adams. 


Retrospective. By C. P. William. 
Illustrated by John Leech. 


My First Literary Success. A Statement 
of Account. 


Dumb Mouths. By John Clyne. 


Milford Haven. By J.C.8. 
Tilustrated by Weedon. 


A Fatal Gift. By 
Tllustrated by C. Keene, 
Nest-Building Fish. By Charles 
Illustrated by Hine, — 
River Scenes in China. 
By Harriet Martinean, 
The Belle of the Season. By R. A. Benson 
Illustrated by John Leech. : 
The Strike. By Redivivus, 
Ship-Lifting or Unlaunching. 
By W. Bridges Adams, 
Domestic Servants in Hamburgh. 
By G. A. Jackson, 


G.U.s, 


\ 


| 


Our Farm of Two Acres. 


In and Out. A Tourist’s Souvenir. 





H.L. 


By Harriet Martineau. | Tilustrated by Hine. 








The Round Tower at Jhansi. June 8, 1857. 


Over the Hills. By G Meredi 
By Caroline G. Rosetti. tx towne 


Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 


** A Number is Published every Week, Price Threepence. 








NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 





A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING 
A VISIT TO DUBLIN, GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, 
KILLARNEY, GLENGARRIFF, CORK, &c., &c. 
By AN OXONIAN. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Ilustrations, by JOHN LEECH. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


This day is published, No. IIT. of 


* PLAIN, OR RINGLETS ?” 
By the Author of ‘‘ Sponce’s Tour,” ‘Ask Mamma,” &e. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with 
** Handley Cross,” &c. 


With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH. 





This day is published, price 1s. No. XXIII. of 
» we > oo ae, T, set 
VIRGINIANS, 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
*,* Part XXIV., completing the work, will be published Sept. 30. 


THE 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
WORK 


This day is published, price 6s. post 8vo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette 
Title-page, Vol. II. of 


LITTLE DORRIT, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The last Volume of this Edition will be published on September 30. 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


OF 


This day is published, price 1s., Part 48 of 
POPULAR HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
This Part of the History is devoted to a full Narrative of the Rebellion of 1745. 


THE 


*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 9s. each. 














NATURE-PRINTING. 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s. Volumel. 
containing Seventy Coloured Nature-Prints, of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


With Engraved Magnified Dissections of the whole Species described in the Volume, 
THE DESCRIPTIONS 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE ann ALEXANDER CROALL. 
NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


Tae NaturE-Printep British Sxa-WeeEns will form four handsome volumes, in 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, pone Se; 
to about 900 pages. ; 

The Text will be made as popular as possible, without the sacrifice of scientific 

| accuracy, and will comprise in addition to a complete History of each species, a care 
fully prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Genera, and a systematical Synopsis 

| of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general _ 

| view of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their : 
cation and Distribution, together with ample and intelligible Instructions for 

| Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium, and for their Preparation as 

objects for the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical terms used in the Work will 

also be given. 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of about three months. The price of the 
volumes will be 27. 2. each, : 
| NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
| _ “For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted. Every delicate ant 
inimitable ramification is most attractively and accurately represented. ‘The fifty:#ik 
plates in this volume can scarcely be surpassed, and have not, as far as we know, bem 
equalled. Those who will not_give an hour to the letter-press may find more thamat 
hour’s delight in the plates. For ourselves, we have found them pleasing, ‘ 
pleasing during several inspections. The volume is handsomely got up, and will mae 
a very attractive drawing-room table book at home or at the sea-side. If the thre 
succeeding volumes are as beautifully illustrated we shall be glad to welcome them.”= ; 
Atheneum. 3! 

“To nothing is Nature-Printing more suitable than to the exquisitely graceful aa” 
of sea-weeds, which are capable of so completely giving up their forms to paper, r 
the most minute ramifications, that it requires a very good eye to distinguish the 
original from its impression.””—Gardeners’ Chronicle. : 

“Tt is impossible to conceive any reproduction of a natural object more perfect this 
the plates of botanical specimens given in the work before us. The plants are prinledy 
in their natural size and colour, with an accuracy that could never be attained by @J” 
artist, even after the sacrifice of a life-time in study.””—Daily News. 

“In this volume, the first of a series of four, we look upon the flowers of the 





attributes, classical and descriptive. The entire volume, indeed, is cal A 
delight as well as enlighten, and a more desirable one it has not been our good fortane 
to become acquainted with for many a day.”’—Morning Chronicle. 





This day is published, price 12s. Vol, II. of 








| OF ARTS & SCIENCES, 
| Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, conducted by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. rf 











BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Printed by Josrru Ssirn, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapauny & Evans, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the , 


city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city.—Sarunpay, September 10, 1859. 


in all their natural beauty, reading all about their individual characteristics @@, 4 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
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